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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCH, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears their Signature, thus— 


er Le 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


VOBWS 


THE GREAT APPETIZER 
WORLD-RENOWNED TONIC 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


NOTHING EQUALS IT. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDORS. 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


BEWARE of SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF for HOP © 
BITTERS. Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster Label on square amber-coloured Bottle, and the words | 





“Dr. Soule’s” blown on the glass, To be had at all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Manufactured only by 
the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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go a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and jf 

nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps jf 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy }} 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 


EPPSS C000 


built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies aré 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may eseape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—On Diet, in “ The 
Civil Service Gazette.” 
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THE QUEEN . Are all peculiarly 


soft.” 


Says that ( 
THE SEASON | j | icin 1G 
Says that 


amen DRESS FABRICS “* Are the perfection 
Says that 7 For Gentlewomen \__ -féress fabrics.” 


To be obtained from Trade Mark: 
Leading Drapers. THE VARNISHED BOARD. 


INDIA AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


DILBRUGHAR, U UPPER ASSAM, INDIA, March 6, 1880, 
“Dear Sir,—I desire to state the advantage which ie of I do not doubt many others, ia 
this part of the world, have derived from EN 16'S _ Unlike: other 
Aperients, it is not lowering in its action, I have My Or S board ship in cal ntpode, 
and both there and here I tS most Pa omy oy bear witness to the fact that its use warded 
ma fever over and over —. ken in time it is invaluable. As far as I am aware it is most 
===} popular in this part of N ORTH-BASTERN ASIATIC INDIA, and I consider that you 
are distinctly entitled to this testimonial from me. I need not add it is wholly unreq I 
enclose my card, but from my extreme individual inconvenience arising from poo e do net 
wish my ome ur, appear, and merely subscribe myself, most truly yours, ‘A 


EPLESSNESS, FEVERISHNESS, HOT ee ae hours, 
fagged, unna excitement, breathing impure air, iee'nao's 
ie Te pad pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of gots = tee 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, andi invigorating. 
overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


GAY Wi. ef each Bottle and see that the CAPSULE is poate BNO'S 
Pew " Without it you have bean imposed upon by a worthless imi vena 
bya ‘hemis 




















Prepared at Eno's “Fruit Salt” Works, Pomeroy St, New Cross Road, London, 8.2. 








HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 


73 present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, » sugar syrups, and fatty substances, alcoholic “nis. and 
iv! wor 


an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the vise all bilious people, Bales 
to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use +: coholic sions oe —_ sugar syrups, and al ways dite 
and Jae 





with water. ———— shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, d. jampagne, 
very apt to ~_ while light white wines, and gin * x. tisk a shay ae died with soda swelen etl be found 
cbjectionable, on tole eagethes Eno’s ‘ t Sal etsble Moto” ‘will be found peculiar 
any constitutional weakness of the liver ; they possess + ony | oe been distur 
~ the invalid on the ri ight track to health. phon of the pow is avaided t oy toa pm ana os hon ” ed ol 
o’s “ Vegetable Moto,” therefore no family should ever be without — 


HIN O’S a rmeeerc eae. MOM 


O AID NATURE without force or strain, use Eno’s “ Vegetable Moto” (a simple Ve a Extract), a 
‘T adjunct to Eno’s “ Fruit Salt.” They perform their work ‘ silently asthe is ht comes when the day is pln 4 calsegtel the the 
ient 1s much astonished to find his bilious attack, etc., has completely fled before the a natural 
oro. You cannot overstate their great value in keeping the Bl 


Eno’s “‘Vegetable Moto” of all Chemists, price 1s. tame post free, 1s. 3d 
ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY’ST., NEW GROSS ROAD, LONDON, SE 


LUXURIANT GLOSSY HAIR 


Is assured to those who discard poisonous hair restorers and dyes and 
cheap oils which produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 


ROWLANDS 
»MACASSAR OIL 


Known for nearly 100 years as the best Preserver and Beautifier of the 
Hair. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients,'and can now also be had 


ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children, 
Sizes, 3s. 64., 7s., 10s. 6d. (auily bottles, equal to 4 wpeatl 





























2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! _ oovuaas, coLps, BRonoziTis, 


g FENWINCS' CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT GOKVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


ue cae c NG HEALERS, 


For Ohildren Onutting their Teeth, to prevent Convuisions, a COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
pa (Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to & tender Babe} in Bones, of 20, us or ond os. of. with 


a - a boxes at 13. te ding fi r , with a 
| stampe 1 i ie, ons od. (gveat saving), Cowes, EW. 


Sent gost free for 15 stags. Direct to ALFRED FERMNINcs, West Cowes, 1.0. * epee dg tree), 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Direct A. FENNING: 
Peading, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Ww. . 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post tree on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 
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THE’ WONDER OF THE AGE! “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
— Se paTENY Mattress and Bedstead pe nee 
Liverpool Exhibition the neither to ¢ L A R 4 & S 


highest awards, Two Gold a ar rust nor 
Medals. y may WORLD FAMED 


See our == within five 

pales ease ee ee BLOOD M XTURE. 
stock of ee EP é, parry ag 

Bedsteads < ones, 


Catalogues 4 — Can be attached to f testimonials 
J a tee, =. old Bedsteads. | each, and in casesof six times the guanti » lis. each. “ot ‘a 
To be seen carrying ONE TON, without injury, at our Show Rooms, ee to any address, for 83 or #3 stamps, by the 


19, LONDON RD., LIVERPOOL ; 61, TOTTENHAM count RD., LONDON; 
AND 63, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
THE LONGFORD WIRE OO, Limited, WARRINGTON. DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 























HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 











‘HIS PAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Oore of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, ani 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
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GREAT DIGESTIVE THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 


STRENGTH! 


Promotes Appetite, Cures Oyspeneia, Eruptions, Biotehes. Egzerne. Ac 
Hysteria, Nervous Gomplaints, Disfigurements. Mak the Skin Clear, 
General Debility. Smooth, Supple, Healthy. 
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PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


OBTAINED WITH EXPEDITION BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


(BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE) 
59, FLEHHT STRELT, LONDON. 


And Regulation Forms for obtaining Foreign Office Passports may be had (gratis) 
on application by post or otherwise. 


BRADSHAW’'S British and Continental Guides. 

BRADSHAW’S Handbooks to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, Normandy, Brittany, Tyrol, India, Paris, Great Britain, &c. 

BRADSHAW’S Handbook to the Turkish Empire. [Ilustrated with Maps, &., in 2 vols., 
10s. each. Vol. I.—Turkry 1n Europe. Vol. I].—Syria and Parestine. { 

BRADSHAW’'S Anglo-French, German, Italian, and Spanish Phrase-Books. 1s, each. 

Latest Editions of MURRAY’S, BAEDEKER’S, BADDELEY’S, BLACK’S, NELSON'S, and 
STANFORD'S Guides, BALL'S Western and Central Alps, PAOKE’S Pyrenees, 
BENNETT'S Norwegian Guide and Phrase-Book. 

—% APPLETON’S, and other Handbooks for AMERICA, EUROPE, and the 

BESLEY’S Devon Guides, Views, &c. NELSON’S Views, KELLER’S, LEUTHOLD'S, and 
ZIEGLER’S Maps of Switzerland. MAYR’S Map of the Tyrol. PACKE’S Map of 
the Central Pyrenees. 

FRITH’S Photographic Views. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


PULVERMAOHERS WORLD - FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY 
have received testimonials from three Physicians 
to Her Majesty the Queen, and over Forty Members 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The distressing symptoms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily re 
moved by meansof PULVERMACHER’S WORLD. 
FAMED GALVANIC BELTS, whichareso arranged 
as to convey a powerful electric current direct to the 
affected parts, gradually stimulating and strengthen- 
ing all the nerves and muscles, and speedily arresting 
all symptoms of waste and decay. 

Dr. Vivzs, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
writes, 19th September, 1885:—‘‘ Having used Mr. PUL- 
VERMACHER’S BELTS for many years, in the course 
of medical practice, I am in a position to speak of their 
great value as a curative agent in cases of nervous disease 
or functional malady where Electricity is likely to be 
serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their efficacy.” 

Dr. C. HanpFiEip Jonzs, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, says:—‘‘I am satisfied that Mr. 
PULVERMACHER is an honest and earnest labourer in 

‘the field of science, and I think he deserves to meet with 
every encouragement from the profession and scientific 
men.” 

Dr. GopinG Birp, M.D., Physician, Guy’s Hospital, 
says :—‘‘ Ican hardly recommend Mr, PULVERMACHER’S 
INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical 
brethren.” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
**Gatvanism: Naturs’s Curzr RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Virat Eyzrey.” Post Free from 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE OR 


APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


Moeder's Hire System, 


THE ORIGINAL, BEST, 


anD 


MOST LIBERAL. 


Founded A.D. 1868, 





ESTABLISHED 1862, ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 
A 8Six-Roomed House Purnished Complete for £50, 

An Eight-Roomed House Furnished Oomplete for £100. 
A Twelve-Roomed House Furnished Complete for £300, 











248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM OOURT ROAD; 
and 19, 20, & 21, Morwell Street, W. 


PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, Regent Street, London, W. 


KEATING'S 
WORM TABLETS. 


Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if 
this cause of ill-health is suspected do not 
wait, you can with ease cure the child: 
this remedy is sure to cure, safe to use 
(has no effect except on Worms), easy to 
take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by 
all Chemists. Tins, 134d. each. Post 
free, 15 stamps, from 


Keating, Chemist, St. Paul's, London, 








[KEATINGS | 
| iii D 3 La 


Sold inTins 36:1/-R2/6 
A TURKISH BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM. 




















TO THE STALWART A LUXURY. TO THE INVALID A NECESSITY. 
Arter HuntinG, Drivinc, SHOOTING, FisHinG, RipinG, oR ANY ExcgssivE FATIGUE. 

For Ruevumatism, Gout, Lumsaco, Sciatica, Eczema, AND Skin, LiveR, AND KipNey AFFECTIONS. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL HeaLtTH EXHIBITION, 1884. HiGHEST Awarp, International Medical ond oon 
Exhibition, 1881. Sitver Mepat (Highest Award), National Health Society, 1883, 

Apparatus for use under Chair, with best Cloak, Tinned Iron 
—— in Box, 50s. 

tus for Bed, in Box, with yt of Wicker frames, 45s. 
The ath combined, for Bed and Chair, 70s. 

The Lancet.—‘‘ This instrument is very complete. 
and can be packed in a box less than 14 inches square. 
and it acts promptly.” 

Sanitary Record. —‘* Will be found a luxury, as well as a valuable 
Can BE UsEp For HotAir oR VAPOUR. remedial resource.’ 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


JAMES ALLEN and SON, 22 and 23, Marylebone Lane, London, , W. 
Also makers of Bronchitis Rain, Invalids’ Baths, Bed-Baths, Bed- Pans, Nursery Baths, Infants’ and Invalids’ Food 
Warmers, &c. Illustrated Catalogue post free for three stamps. 


It is portable, 
It is cheap, 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM A VETERAN. 





As this is Jubilee year it tends to make one 
look back and think of the flight of time, and 
in this way I am reminded that I am one of 
the veterans in the sale of your valuable and 
successful medicine. I have sold it from the 
very first, and have sent it into every county | 
in England and many parts of Scotland. Well 
do I remember the first circular you sent out 
some nine or ten years ago. You had come to 


A remarkable case is that of a house painter 
named Jeffries, who lives at Penshurst, in 
Kent. His business obliged him to expose 
himself a great deal to wind and weather, and 
he was seized with rheumatism, and his joints 
soon swelled up with dropsy and were very 
stiff and painful. Nothing that the doctors 
could do seemed to reach the seat of the 
trouble. It so crippled him that he could do 





England from America to introduce Mother 


Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and I was struck by, 
a paragraph in which you used these words :| 


“ Being a stranger in a strange land, I do not 
wish the people to feel that I want to take the 
least advantage of them. I feel that I have 
a remedy that will cure disease, and I have so 
much confidence in it that I authorise my 
agents to refund the money if people should 
say they have not been benefited by its use.” 
I felt at once that you would never say that 
unless the medicine had merit, and I applied 
for the agency, a step I now look back upon 
with pride and satisfaction. 

Ever since that time I have found it by far 
the best remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia 
I ever met with, and I have sold thousands of 
bottles. It has never failed in any case where 
there were any of the following symptoms: 
Nervous or sick headache, sourness of the 
stomach, rising of the food after eating, a sense | 
of fulness and heaviness, dizziness, bad breath, | 


hardly any work, and for the whole of the 
| winter of 1878 and ’79, he had to give up and 
take to his bed. He had been afflicted in 
this sorry way for three years, and was getting 
worn out and discouraged. Besides, he had 
spent over £13 for what he called “ doctors’ 
stuff” without the least benefit. In the 
Spring he heard of what Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup had done for others, and 
| bought a 2s. 6d. bottle of me. In a few days 
\he sent me word he was much better—before 
| he had finished the bottle. He then sent for 
a 4s, 6d. bottle, and as I was going that way 
I carried it down to him myself. On getting 
to his house what was my astonishment and 
surprise to find him out in his garden weeding 
an onion bed. I could hardly believe my owm 
eyes, and said : 

“You ought not to be out here, man, it |; 
may be the death of you, after being laid up 
all winter with rheumatisw and dropsy.” 

His reply was: ‘There is no danger. The 








slime and mucus on the gums and teeth, con weather is fine, and Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
stipation, and yellowness of the eyes and skin, has done for me in a few days what the 
dull and sleepy sensations, ringing in the ears, doctors could not do in three years. T think 
heartburn, loss of appetite, and, in short, I shall get well now.” , 
wherever there are signs that the system is, He kept on with the Syrup, and in three 
clogged, and the blood is out of order. Upon weeks he was at work again, and has had no 
repeated inquiries covering a great variety of return of the trouble for now nearly ten 
ailments, my customers have always answered, ; years. Any medicine that can do this should 
“T am better,” or “I am perfectly well.” be known all over the world. 
What I have seldom or never seen before in| Yours faithfully, 
the case of any medicine is that people tell, (Signed) © Rupert Granaw, 
each other of its virtues, and those who have Of G « & Box 
been cured say to the suffering: “Go and get sewer : 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, it will make| Holloway House, Sunbury, Middlesex, 
you well.” Out of the hundreds of cures I) June 25th, 1887. 
will name one or two that happen to come| ’ 
into my mind. The above wonderful cure of Rheumatism 
Two old gentlemen, whose names they| was the result of the remarkable power of 
would not like me to give you, had been Mother Seigel’s Syrup to cleanse the blood of 
martyrs to Indigestion and Dyspepsia for the poisonous humours that arise from Indi- 
many years. They had tried all kinds of, gestion and Dyspepsia. , 
medicine without relief. One of them was so! Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is for sale 
bad he could not bear a glass of ale. Both| by all chemists and medicine vendors, and by 
were advised to use the Syrup and beth} the proprietors, A. J. White, Limited, 35, 
recovered, and were as hale and hearty as men| Farringdon Road, London, E.C., price 2s. 6d. 
in the prime of life, per bottle, 
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BEST “SPRING” MEDICINE 


ma KAYE’'S WORSDELLS## 
_ Pi. LS. aes 


THEY COOL AND PURIFY THE BLOOD THOROUGHLY, AND AS A MILD 
BUT EFFECTUAL APERIENT THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 
They are a PROMPT and CERTAIN CURE for INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, BILE, NERVOUSNESS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, etc. For Ladies of all ages 
they are invaluable, as they thoroughly cleanse the system, remove all irregularities, and 
restore to complete Health. In use for nearly one hundred years. Sold by all Chemists. 
Price 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES. 


HAYMAN’S 


BALSAM OF  uncttisive* oa. | 
ate me |HOREHOUND 























































































: 
The most certain and speedy remedy for ‘ 
COUCHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, AND ALL DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 
EPARED ONLY BY 
A. HAYMAN & Co. (late of Neath), "15, Albemarle Street, St. John’s Square, London, é 
And sold by all Chemists. Price 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 per bottle. é 
é 
. 
nye I 
APPREHENSIVE NERVOUSNESS. rE 
Debility, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica bled as Liver, 
owe Disc ——_ — — y ‘form of weakness m ay be AD peor ‘ a tea 4 it 
peedily cured by wearii HARNESS’ persons suffering from this burdensome an 
dangerous state of the body, and even those develop- 
ELESTES PATH ic ing tendencies thereto, should CALL TO-DAY, a 
IF POSSIBLE, or write at once for a treatise ° h 
BELT, on the subject just issued by aes. 
» € Iting Medica) 
BA It generates Me.C.B.HARNESS, omelectrician. y 
i in- The book - i imple, 
: com cqeemn bee per ADVICE HOW. HOW, pt a a fs 
of E lectricity. effective manner, without resorting either to drastic h 
Stnecsntent pa lh medicines,quack prescriptions, poisonous preparations, ti 
Testimonials, Pamphict, and pA oa! OBESITY is CURED — | 
ry, 5 . 
Advice free, personally or by letter. gratis and post free, on application to the 
Write at once to Mr. €. B, Harness, Consulting Medical Battery Company, Limited, ra 
Electrician, MEDICAL BATTERY Co. Lid. OXFORD ST LONDON W a 
. ‘ 
52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 52, (Corner of Rathbone Place. , fa 
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“A LEAL LASS.” 


By RICHARD ASHE KING. 





CHAPTER X, FANNING THE FLAME. 


NEXT morning his father received an- 
other brief and vague letter from Fred, to 
say that business detained him still in 
London, but that he hoped to be home in 
afew days. The letter contained also an 
apology to Gower, not only for Fred’s 
absence, but for his silence ; he would have 
written to excuse and explain his seeming 
rudeness to his friend, if he had not been 
pressed greatly for time. 

This letter troubled the Vicar exceed- 
ingly, but he had the politeness to conceal 
an anxiety and an annoyance which might | 0 


+ have made his guest uncomfortable. 


“T hardly know how to apologise to you, 
Mr. Gower, for having got you here upon 
false pretences,” he said genially, “but I 
hope you will contrive to put up with us 
till Fred comes,” 

“If you can putup with me. Afraid I’m 
rather a nuisance,” Gower murmured with 
a seemingly unaccountable shyness. In 
fact, the too susceptible youth was already 
well into the first phase of love. 

“We have not the bad taste to think so, 
I assure you,” rejoined the Vicar cordially. 
“But how are you to get through the 
time ?” 

“There’s Beechwood ; Mr. Spratt would 
} be delighted to get an excuse for going 
there,” May suggested mischievously. 

‘* Yes, Beechwood would fill a day admi- 
rably,” said her father. 

* Do you mean that—that beetle place ?” 
Gower asked, in some alarm, of May. 


i ‘*You’re afraid to have a pin stuck 


through you,” she answered, laughing. 
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‘To have what?” asked Mrs. Beresford, | 
doubtful of having heard aright. 

“You've already found out Spratt’s 
beetle craze,” said the Vicar,smiling. “He 
has got together a gruesome collection of 


time.” 


as Fred’s “ white elephant.” 
*Where’s oor white elephan’?” she 


blue and serene, as a summer sky. 
“My what ?” 
“White elephan’. 
white elephan’.” 
“Papa said Fred had an elephant, 
pussy,” May hastened, with some presence 
of mind, and with literal truth, to say. 


Kathleen, contentiously. 


“ But Fred hasn’t come home, pet. When | 


I go to Leeds, I shall bring you back a 
Noah’s Ark, with an elephant, and a cow, 


promised, 


“Did you ever remark,” observed the ] 


Vicar to Gower as a diversion, “ how 


forms of the animals, as if, in those early 
days of evolution, they had not yet quite 


be.” This remark would not h2ve been 


of talk. 


its trunk is a little smaller and its eyes are 
a good deal larger than the elephant’s,” 
said May. 








them, which you will have to inspect some \f 
This somehow recalled to Kathleen her } 
father’s allusion to Gower, a few days since, j! 


asked, looking up at Gower with eyes wide, } 


Papa said ood a |} 
“ Papa said Fred had a boocow,” asserted | 


and a fly, and everything in it,” May } 


thoroughly Darwinian a Noah’s "Ark is? j 
There’s a scientific indefiniteness in the 
made up their minds themselves what to }} 
more unintelligible to Gower if made in , 
Hebrew; but our good Vicar had some- | 


thing of "the schoolmaster still in his style 


‘ There’s no mistake about the fly, for jj 


Oo said a white elephan’, my elephan’s ti} 
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b’own,” cried Kathleen, returning with a 
fly’s fretful persistence to the sore spot. 

“T must have meant a nuisance, like 
yourself, pet,” said the Vicar, stroking her 
flaxen hair and then drawing back her head 
till she looked up at him. 

“ An’ oo said,” cried Kathleen, releasing 
her head and turning upon May, “ an’ 00 
said that he was a ’uisans,” nodding towards 
Gower. 

“T hope you don’t mind being called 
‘amusing,’” Mabel said desperately, for 
Kathleen’s attempt at the pronunciation of 
“ nuisance,” would sound like “ amusing ” 
to one who did not understand her manner 
of speech. ‘It isn’t quite so bad as being 
‘funny,’ you know.” 

Gower, reassured by her readiness, in 
spite of her scarlet face, answered : “I think 
it very complimentary.” 

However, Kathleen’s unhappy speech 
had the effect of making May effusively 
amiable to Gower. She exerted herself so 
on this and the succeeding days to prevent 
his considering himself a nuisance to his 
hosts, that he began to believe he was 
making immense way with her. To make 
way with her became more and more the 
absorbing object of all his thoughts and 
hopes, for every day fed his growing 
passion. He was of that chameleon 
description of mind, which takes its colour 
from its neighbourhood and is swayed 
extravagantly in its estimate of persons by 
the esteem in which others hold them. 
Even in choosing a wife he would be 
influenced as much by what others would 
think of her, as by what he thought of her 
himself. Now it happened that in Ham- 
mersley May was immensely popular, and 
wherever the Vicar took Gower, her name 
was sure to come up for praise. 

“By the way,” suggested the Vicar to 
Gower, “ you ought to see a factory.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, father, that 
Mr. Sugden will give us the field.” 

Mr, Sugden was the manufacturer whose 
mill the Vicar proposed to visit, and the 
field had been begged from him by May 
for the extension of the narrow school play- 
ground. 

“Tt’s very generous of him, and I will 
call in the office to-day to thank him, Will 
you come, Mr. Gower? The mill is really 
well worth seeing, and you ought to do it. 
Places of worship are always the things 
to do, you know, everywhere,” he added 
with a rather far-fetched satirical meaning, 
which was lost on his guest. 

“Will you come, Mre. Beresford ?” 





asked Gower, meaning, of course, mother 
and daughter. 

“Tt always gives me a headache, but if 
May would like to go——” began Mrs. 
Beresford, distracted between duty and dis- 
gust, for she loathed the nauseating smell 
of a factory. 

*ButI shouldn’tatall, mamma, thank you. 
It’s just like going in unprepared for an 
examination, if you know what that means, 
Mr. Gower.” 

“ Rather !” 

“ Well, it’s just like that, for a girl to go 
shabbily dressed through a mill; she’s 
pulled to pieces—what you call ‘ plucked’ 
—by weavers, who know the cost to a far- 
thing of everything she has on.” 

“T had better put on my Sunday 
clothes,” Gower said, smiling. 

“They know and care nothing about a 
gentleman’s clothes, and they will only stare 
at you as if you had stepped out of Madame 
Tussaud’s—that is, without the least idea 
of being rude, or of your minding it.” 

“T think I had better not venture, sir,” 
Gower said, turning to the Vicar. 

‘Oh, nonsense, they’re too busy to stare 
at anyone,” 

‘If Miss Beresford would come to divide 
their attention.” 

“It would be too distracting ; but I can 
lend you a veil.” 

“Your class are always so glad to see you, 
May,” suggested her mother. 

“ My dear mamma, it’s like looking for a 
needle in a bundle of straw, to try to find 
one of them at Sugden’s.” 

* All I can say is, my dear, that I’m very 
glad you're not coming, because you stop 
to talk to every other girl on each floor. 
You kept me there over two hours the last 
time I took you,” said her father. 

‘‘ Then I must have had a new frock on, 
father.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been so long ago,” 
replied her father, in a tone which suggested 
to May’s sensitive ear his remembrance 
and resentment of Fred’s appropriation of 
her allowance, 

Wherefore she turned the conversation 
to the playground extension scheme, of 
which she herself had been the projector. || 

At the factory Gower found that what || 
the Vicar had suggested as to May’s popu- | 
larity was more than true. 

“T am going to show you something | 
better worth seeing than the mili, and that | 
is its master,” said the Vicar, as they 
walked together through the village. “ He 
is a thorough Yorkshireman—honest, open, 
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genial as the sun—but with small respect 
for anyone but himself, or anything but 
‘brass’ — money, that is. You should 
hear him on those two subjects, and you 
shall, I promise you. The English people 
despise and detest brag; but they are a 
truthful people, and they will tell you 
the bare, honest truth about themselves ; 
and if it would sound the most outrageous 
brag in any other mouth, that is not their 
fault——” 

At this point the Vicar recollected him- 
self, and Gower, who was the last person to 
discuss national characteristics with. Bat, 
when he pulled up suddenly, Gower 
placidly assented by murmuring something 
about “brag being un-English, and bad 
form besides,” 

The Vicar eyed him curiously with a 
humorous gleam. ‘You'll find Mr, 
Sugden thoroughly English,” he said, and 
then changed the conversation to Cam- 
bridge—its works and ways. 

But Gower did not find Mr. Sagden 
thoroughly English in the Vicar’s satirical 
sense. Generally speaking, Mr. Sugden 
was a man of what might almost be called 
a suffocating presence. The room his vast 
bodily bulk took up was nothing to the 
mental space his egotism seized upon. 
He so filled a room with himself that you 
felt the breath you breathed belonged to 
him, and was yours only on sufferance. 
This morning, however, only his towering 
manner was oppressive, for he had little 
time to give the Vicar, and that little was 
taken up with talk, not of himself, but 
of May. 

‘‘Where’s Miss May ?” he asked at once, 
after Gower’s introduction to him. 

“She didn’t come because we were going 
through the mill. She said she was too 
shabbily dressed to run the gauntlet of 


| your weavers.” 


“ Nay, that’s all nowt ; folk ne’er notice 


| how she’s donned, they can nobbut looik i’ 
i her bonny face.” 


The Vicar was greatly pleased, as he 


|| well might be, with such a compliment 
|| from Mr. Sugden, who spoke always well 
|| within the truth, when anyone but him- 
'| self was his subject. 


*T will tell her you said so.” 
“Nay, shoo knaws it hersen better nor 
me,” rejoined Mr. Sugden, laughing, for 


| he could not resist taking discount even 
|| off a compliment which was accepted too 


readily. 
* Well, I'll tell her that, too,” retorted 
the Vicar, 


“ Nay, mun; but aw’ll tell thee what to 
tell her. Tell her to send thee i’ future 
on thee own errands, for aw can ne’er 
deny her owt, aw can’t. Shoo’s wheedled 
me aht o’ yon field wi’ her face an’ her 
tongue, an’ it’s nigh hand a hunerd pahnd 
aht o’ my pocket.” 

“In that case, I shall be sure not to 
send her again,” replied the Vicar, laugh- 
ing; whereupon Mr. Sugden thought it 
necessary to say reassuringly with a wooden 
seriousness : 

“Nay, nay; aw’m nobbut joking. Yo 
mun send her as oft as yo’ve a mind; it 
fair does me gooid to sce her; it does 
that.” Then, turning to Gower, he said 
with no accent: “So you want to see my 
little shop?” Oa Gower’s murmuring a 
modest assent, he added: ‘So you shall; 
but I’m sorry that I cannot show you over 
it myself, as I have to catch the 11.30 for 
Leeds.” 

He sent, then, for an overlooker named 
Dalby, who, as ill luck would have it, was 
an enthusiast about the mill. He felt, 
and expected you to feel, in looking at 
beautiful machinery, the delight of a fer- 
vent anatomist in demonstrating the ex- 
quisite adaptation of means to ends in a 
human body. 

To Gower, however, the exquisitely de- 
signed, finished, and adapted machinery 
meant only noise, noisome smells, and an 
atmosphere so thick in its foulness that 
you seemed rather to eat than to breathe 
it. The girls, too, who stared at him as 
coolly as a herd of cows that lift their 
drowsy heads from the pasture to look 
with a dull, ruminant curiosity at one 
taking a short cut through a field, were 
none of them prepossessing in their hideous 
dress, saturated and unsavoury with oil. 
Basides, he had to affect an intelligent 
interest in every wheel, spindle, shuttle, 
warp, and woof, and in their minutest 
intricacies and inter-relations, though the 
explanations thereof might as well have 
been made to him in Hebrew, as in 
Ephraim Dalby’s broad Yorkshire. 

Vainly did the Vicar, at sight of Gower’s 
woe-begone dejection, make attempts to 
deliver him ; but Dalby, being unable to 
conceive a lack of interest in machinery, 
imagined that Mr. Beresford was con- 
sidering only their guide’s loss of time, 

“T’lad mun see t’whole job, for he’s 
noan like to see owt o’ t’soart agin.” And 





when at last ‘‘t’whole job” was done, 
Dalby, as he shook his victim hastily by 
the hand, said in the perfect assurance of 
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ae given him the greatest treat of his 
9: 


“Yo’ mun gie us a looik in, whene’er 
yo’ve an odd ahr.” 

But to the Vicar he said, ‘‘ Yo’ mun tell 
Miss May to gie us a looik in sooin, for 
my missus is fair sick to see her, an’ ahr 
Eliza Ann wishes she was dahn again, to 
have her coom ivery day.” 

“What was that he said?” asked 
Gower as they walked from the factory. 

“He said you might spend all your 
spare time in the mill,” answered the 
Vicar, laughing. 

“ But about Miss Beresford ? ” 

“He said his daughter wished to be ill 
again, only to have May come and see her 
daily—treally a fine compliment, when you 
remember that Eliza Ann would never 
have thought of it, if she hadn’t meant it. 
A West Riding compliment is like the 
gold of Ophir for its rarity and its purity ; 
it’s always twenty-four carat.” 

When the Vicar took the schools on 
their way for a casual inspection, May’s 
name again came up for praise. As they 
entered the school-room, the children 
rose like one child, with a suggestion of 
perfect discipline, which everything else 
in the school confirmed, for its manage- 
ment was admirable. The schoolmistress, 
a tall, pale, extremely lady-like woman, 
dressed in black, received the Vicar with 
an evidently unforced and unofficial smile, 
which was reflected in the face of almost 
every child in the room. When the Vicar 
had introduced Gower, he said : 

“So we've got the field, Miss Brice.” 

“ Yes, sir; thanks to Miss May. It was 
altogether the idea of her own class to get 
her to ask. for it.” 

“ Instead of me!” cried the Vicar, with 
affected offence, 

“They probably thought,” replied Miss 
Brice, smiling in response to the Vicar’s 
genial smile, ‘they probably thought that 
you might be refused, while it was impos- 
sible to refuse her. Once they had per- 
suaded her to ask for it, they made £0 sure 
of it that they arranged for a grand 
opening.” 

“By her, of course. I seem to be as 
completely dethroned as King Lear.” 

“T think youre to be invited to be 
present, sir,” replied Miss Brice, laughing. 

Then the children were set to sing for 
Gower’s delectation, and, in the middle of 
this excellent performance, May entered. 

When the singing ceased, and May had 
greeted Miss Brice, she turned to Gower. 





“You must take a class, Mr. Gower,” 
she said to him, “and find how it feels to 
be an examiner.” 

*T don’t—I can’t,” he stammered. 

‘*You read, I’m sure,” she said in the 
precise tone of a hostess pressing a bashful 
girl to sing. 

“Yes,” he answered, laughing, immensely 
pleased and encouraged by her “badinage,” 
**T can read.” 

“T thoughtso,” she rejoined triumphantly; 
and she forthwith made Miss Brice give 
over to him the Second Standard Class 
then in hand. It was ludicrous, even to 
the hapless youth himself, to find himeelf 
face to face with a row of little wide-eyed 
girls, and listening in a general silence that 
might be felt, to ‘‘But—the—pig—has—not 
—hands—to—wash— its —face—as—you 
—have—Ann, etc.,” read in the staccato, 
communistic manner of children, who give 
the least significant word in a sentence 
equal prominence with the most important. 

Suddenly there was a dead pause, and 
Gower, looking up to discover its cause, 
was confounded to find the right hand of 
nearly every girl in the class levelled at 
hi 


m. 

‘‘What is it?” he asked nervously, to 
be answered instantly by a chorus of 
“ Stupid !” 

Here the Vicar intervened to explain 
that [this shout of seeming abuse meant 
merely that the other children could read 
the word which the child in hand had 
stuck at. 

“They read very well for their age,” 
Gower said, resigning the book with a 
sigh of relief to Miss Brice, then turning 
to May, he whispered confidentially, ‘“ I 
thought that even they had found me out.” 

Now May had already repented of the 
flippant practical joke she had played upon 
him, and her repentance was much 
deepened by the good-humoured way in 
which he took it. This feeling greatly 
strengthened her resolve to make herself as 
agreeable as possible to their guest, in order 
to erase whatever impression Kathleen’s 
babble might have left on his mind. 

Thus it happened that Gower was led to 
imagine that he had made upon May some- 
thing of the impression which she made 
daily deeper upon him. If her light, bright, 
pleasant manner, and her “badinage” were 
not consummate coquetry, they were, he 
assured himself, conscious and undoubted 
encouragement ; and such encouragement 
was all that was needed to set his passion 
ablaze. 
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That she was giving the youth such en- 
couragement was suggested to her by Con, 
of all people. 

Con, making the most of such oppor- 
tunities as he had of seeing them together, 
had no doubt at allof Gower’s intentions, 
and had some misgiving as to the counte- 
nance May might be inclined to give them. 
Of course this young “squireen” had 
fallen in love with his adored Miss May ; 
but had Miss May come to care for him? 
Deep were Con’s searchings of heart upon 
this matter. He would sound her upon 
the first opportunity. When next she 
came alone into the garden Con made his 
sinuous approaches to this subject. 

“Well, Con, how are you this morning ?” 

“Ab, begorra, miss, I’m kilt intirely 
wid the rheumatiz all up me back.” 

** Tt’s the bad days we have had.” 

“Tt ishn’t days, miss, but years—that’s 
where it is. I’m an ould man, Miss May; 
an’ an ould man’s like an ould barn—all 
holes for the rain an’ the rats.” 

** Nonsense, Con; you’re not an old man 
yet.” 

“I wish ye could insinse that into the 
rheumatiz, miss, an’ the browntitus, an’ 
it’s little throuble they’d be afther givin’ 
me thin. Thim sowrt o’ things always 
comes wid ould age, as if it washn’t 
throuble enough wid itself. A shtarved 
cat is all fleas ; it is so. A shtarved cat is 
all fleas,” he repeated slowly, straightening 
himself the while—not without pain—his 
left hand being pressed into the small of 
his back. 

“That stooping must be bad for you,” 
May said, with the deep sympathy she felt 
for the old man expressed strongly in her 
face and in her voice. 

“Not it, miss,” he replied with sudden 
cheeriness, ‘It’s the shtoopin’, an’ sthrait- 
enin’ that keeps me supple, like a bow. 
An’ whin’s Masther Fred comin’ ?” 

“We don’t quite know yet. He’s still 
detained in London,” she answered with a 
cloud on her face, which Con misinterpreted. 

‘- He'll be shtayin’ at home a bit longer 
this time ?” 

“ Yes; he is sure to stay all his time at 
home, I think.” 

‘Ay, miss; he’s got yon young gintle- 
man wid him. He'll be shtayin’ all the 
time too, maybe ?” 

“*T don’t know ; as long as he likes.” 

“ That'll be long enough, I’m thinkin’,” 
he replied drily. ‘ An’ it’s not outshtayin’ 
his welcome he’ll be, thin,” he added, with 
some sarcasm in his tone. 


‘* He’s no great favourite of yours, Con, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Sure I don’t know him at all, miss. 
Sorra a much ye’d know of a man in a 
week if ye seen him ivery day, an’ all day 
long, let alone seein’ him a time or two 
wid a cigar in his mouth, an’ not a civil 
worrd out of it.” 

“T think he’s afraid of you, Con,” May 
suggested, smiling at the remembrance of 
the last colloquy between Con and Gower. 

“Afeared! Moiryah! He took no 
more notice o’ me nor o’ the burrd on 
the bough. Maybe it’s in love he is, 
miss?” he said, with a glance of shrewd 
observation at her face. 

“ He’s not confided it to me, Con,” May 
answered, laughing with such obviously 
unaffected unconsciousness that Con’s mind 
was at once set at ease about this matter. 

“It’s you that'll be the first to hear of 
it, miss, I’m thinkin’.” 

“7 ¢” 

Con nodded emphatically. 

“Little as I seen of him, I seen that 
plain enough ; an’ he'll be afther thinkin’ 
you seen it, too, Miss May. He’s like 
wan o’ thim spaniels that, if ye wanst 
throw a shtick for him to fetch, ’il] never 
afther lave ye alone till ye bate him wid 
it.” 

It took May some seconds to digest this 
parable of the difficulty of disembarrassing 
herself of a conceited suitor, to whom she 
had once given encouragement, 

“ You’re mistaken altogether, Con.” 

‘* Maybe so, miss,” he rejoined drily. 

“ But you are, really.” 

** Well, miss, if it’s only me that’s mis- 
taken, there’s no harrm done,” he said 
significantly. 

This caution May, of course, took in 
good part from the old man who loved her 
from childhood as his child, and of whose 
sagacity she had, not without reason, a very 
high opinion. Nevertheless, she considered 
that, in this case, Con’s prejudice against 
Gower had jaundiced his judgement. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
MARCH. 


RoMULUS gave this name to the month 
when he divided tke year, in honour of his 
supposed father, Mars. He also made it 
the first month of the year. It was under 
the protection of the goddess Minerva, and 
has always contained thirty-one days. On 





the first day of the month the Romans 
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celebrated the Feast of the Salii, and, 
during its course, they also sacrificed to 
Anna Perenna, they began their Comitia, 
and the Vestals renewed the sacred fire. 
The Saxons gave to it the name of Lenet 
Monath, “because,” according to Verstegan, 
“the days did then begin in length to 
exceed the night. And, being so called, 
when they received Christianity, and con- 
sequently the custom of fasting, they called 
this season the Fast of Lenet; hereof it 
cometh that we now call it Lent.” 

It had other two names also — Rhed 
Monath, from one of the deities to whom 
sacrifices were made in March ; and Illyd 
Monath, or Stormy Month. The ancients 
always regarded it as an unlucky month 
for marriages, though it only contained six 
unlucky days, or “dies mala.” According 
to one ancient calendar, the first, sixth, 
and eighth, and according to another the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty - eighth, 
were the days on which nothing should be 
attempted. 

March, we know, either “comes in as a 
lion and goes out like a lamb,” or ‘‘ comes 
in as a lamb and goes out like a lion.” A 
very common weather saying is that : 


So many mists in March you see, 
So many frosts in May will be. 


Tt is also said that “‘a March dust is 
worth a King’s ransom ;” but contrariwise 
we are told that ‘“‘a dry March never begs 
its bread.” In a nursery rhyme of ancient 
date we are taught that 

March winds and April showers 
Help to bring on May flowers. 

The precious stone peculiar to the month 
is the jasper, which ensures long life, 
health, and general prosperity. But 

Who on this world of ours their eyes 

In March first open, shall be wise— 

In days of peril firm and brave, 

And wear a bloodstone to their grave. 
The bloodstone indicates firmness in af- 
fection, and is said to be a “ knowing” 
stone. 

This year, March contains quite a cluster 
of feast days and holidays, beginning on 
the first and ending on the thirtieth. The 
first day of note is Saint David’s Day 
(March the first). 

Amongst Welshmen this day was, for 
almost centuries, observed as a feast day, 
and, at the present time, the ever-recurring 
anniversary is observed by the wearing of 
imitation leeks and the eating of late 
dinners. Saint David is supposed to have 
been the son of Xanthus ap Ceredig, Lord 
of Ceredigion (Cardigan) and Non, daughter 





of Gynir of Caergawh, Pembrokeshire. 

David, disdaining the royal estate to 

which he was born, aspired to the crozier 

and the mitre, and in due time these fell 

to his share. He became Primate of Wales 

in 519, and died at St. David's, then 

known as Menevia, in 544, at a very 

advanced age. He was interred in the 

Church of Saint Andrew ; but in 962 his 

remains were removed to Glastonbury. A 

monument to his memory is to be seen in 

the Cathedral of Saint David’s. Southey 

wrote an inscription for a monument to 

him in the Vale of Ewais : 

Here was it, stranger, that the Patron Saint 

Of Cambria passed his age of penitence, 

A solitary man; and here he made 

His hermitage, the roots his food, his drink 

Of Hodney’s mountain stream. Perchance thy youth 

Has read with eager wonder, how the Knight 

Of Wales, in Ormandine’s enchanted bower, 

Slept the long sleep: and if there in thy veins 

Flow the pure blood of Britain, sure the blood 

Hath flowed with quicker impulse at the tale 

Of David’s deeds, when thro’ the press of war 

His gallant comrades followed his green crest 

To conquest. Stranger! Hatterill’s mountain 
heights, 

And this fair Vale of Ewais, and the stream 

Of Hodney, to thine afterthoughts will rise 

More grateful, thus associate with the name 

Of David, and the deeds of other days. 

The most extraordinary virtues have 
been ascribed to the Saint, who has been 
adopted as the patron of his country ; but 
there is only one that, from its very wild- 
ness, merits reproduction. It is extracted 
from a very old work, entitled “ A Correct 
Historie of the Seven Champions ” (1694). 

‘Saint David behaved himself so bravelie 
at the Court of the Count Palantine, that 
he made him his companion, and, on a 
festival, there being tilts and tournaments, 
and St. David being a champione, he entered 
firste ; and the Count’s son, being ambitious 
of honour, went to answer him, and at the 
firste was like to have worsted St. David, but 
the next encounter the latter felled bothe 
man and horse to the ground and killed 
them. This so enraged the Count that he 
contrived to destroie him, but could not 
effect it, whereupon he sent him to bring 
an enchanter’s head, called Ormonden, and 
St. David went to a rock, where he found a 
sword fast, which he strove to move, but 
not being able, he fell down and slept for 
seven years, until St. George, wandering 
near the enchanted garden, and seeing St. 
David asleep, and a sword in the rock, he 
gave it a pull, when out it came, and im- 
mediately the enchantment was broke and 
he awaked.” 

How the leek became first associated 
with Saint David’s Day cannot possibly be 
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declared with any degree of certainty ; but 
in the Harleian MS., 1977, fol. 9, the fol- 
lowing lines occur : 

I like the leeke above all herbes and flowers. 

When first we wore the same the day was ours. 

The leeke is white and greene, whereby is meant 

That Britaines are both stout and eminent. 

Next to the Lion and the Unicorn 

The Leeke the fairest emblyn that is worne. 

Amongst the traditions I found current 
in Wales as to its origin was one to the 
effect that once during a fierce conflict with 
the Saxons Saint David ordered his own 
countrymen to place leeks in their hats, in 
order to distinguish them from their 
enemies. The base Sassenach says that 
“The Welsh in olden days were so infested 
by Ourang-outangs that they could obtain 
no peace, day or night, and not being 
themselves able to extirpate them, they 
invited the English to assist, who came; 
but, through mistake, killed several of the 
Welsh, so that in order to distinguish 
the men from the monkeys, the English 
desired the men to stick a leek in their 
hats.” Howell, the Welsh antiquarian, 
not myself, is responsible for this libel on 
his countrymen. 

The “Flying Post” (1699) contained 
the following paragraph: ‘“ Yesterday, 
being St. David’s Day, the King according 
to custom wore a leek in honour of the 
ancient Britons, the same being presented 
to him by the serjeant porter, whose place 
it is, and for which he claims the clothes 
his Majesty wore that day; the courtiers 
in imitation of his Majesty wore leeks 
also.” 

Owen, in his “Cambrian Biography” 
says, “The wearing of the leek on St. 
David’s Day probably originated from the 
custom of ‘ Cymartha,’ or the neighbourly, 
aid practised among farmers, which is of 
various kinds. In some districts of South 
Wales all the neighbours of a small farmer 
without means appoint a day when they 
attend to plough his land or assist in other 
offices, and, at such a time, it is a custom 
for each individual to bring his portion of 
leeks, to be used in making a pottage for 
the company.” 

Mr. Llewellyn, however, says it was first 
worn under these circumstances: “As a 
Prince of Wales was returning victorious 
from battle he wished to have some flower 
or leaf to commemorate the event, but it 
being winter, no plant or shrub was seen 
until they came to the Wye, when they 
beheld the Sive, which he commanded to 
be worn as a memorial of the victory.” 

Saint Ceadda, or Chad, whose feast is 





March the second, is credited with having 
been the first Christian Missionary to the 
East Saxons. Educated at the monastery of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, he founded 
the See of Lichfield, of which he was the 
first Bishop. At an advanced age he 
retired from the Episcopate, and settled 
with a company of monks, seven or eight 
in number, near at hand. He died about 
673, at Stors, and in 700, when he was 
canonised, his bones were removed to 
Lichfield. Of course all the old stories of 
miracles and the like are told of the Saint, 
but, like a celebrated almanack, it came to 
be said of them—“ mostly lies, a little 
true.” Daring the Parliamentary wars a 
strange miracle is reported of this Saint. 
On the second of March, 1643, the 
Royalists, who had, under the Earl of 
Chesterfield, fortified the Cathedral Close, 
were attacked by the Parliamentary forces 
under Lord Brooke. It is said that the 
latter, as he approached the city, prayed 
that he might, if his cause were not just, be 
presently cut off. Hardly had he entered 
the town when he was shot down by a deaf 
and dumb gentleman, named Dyott, who 
was stationed on the middle tower of the 
church. This at the time was regarded as 
a special interposition of Providence, at the 
instigation of good St. Chad. 

Mid Lent or Mothering Sunday is the 
name applied to the Fourth Sunday in Lent 
(March eleventh), from the fact that in the 
early days of Christianity it was considered 
incumbent on children to visit their parents 
and their mother church, taking with them 
some small offering. It is probable that 
this custom arose out of the Pagan Festival 
of Hilaria, celebrated by the Romans in 
honour of the Mother of the Gods, on the 
Ides of March. 

During Lent, a great quantity of bread, 
called “‘avver,” or “haver,” consisting of 
oats, leavened and kneaded into large, thin, 
round cakes, which is placed over the fire 
on a griddle, is made and consumed in 
Westmoreland, on Mothering Sunday. At 
Seville, on this day, there is a strange usage, 
evidently the relic of an ancient custom : 
“Children dressed very much after the 
fashion of English sweeps on May Day, 
wearing caps of gilt and coloured paper, 
and coats made of the crusade balls of the 
preceding year, parade the streets all day 
with drums and rattles, crying, “Saw down 
the old woman.” At midnight, parties of 
the commonalty parade the streets, knock 
at each door, repeat the same cries, and 
conclude by sawing in two the figure of an 
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old woman representing Lent. This di- 
version is emblematical of Mid Lent. 

In commemoration of a wonderful 
dream, by which his life was saved during 
the siege of Newark-upon-Trent, by the 
Parliamentary forces, and as a testimony to 
God for vouchsafing it, Alderman Hercules 
Clay, by his will, left two hundred pounds 
to the Corporation of Newark, on condition 
that they should pay the interest of one 
hundred pounds to the Vicar, to preach an 
appropriate sermon every eleventh of 
March ; the interest of the other one 
hundred pounds to be spent in penny 
loaves for the poor. From this circum- 
stance the day is locally known as “ Penny 
Loaf Day.” 

A very popular legend of Saint Patrick 
(March seventeenth), the Patron Saint of 
Ireland, who found his way to the Emerald 
Isle about the year 380 A.D., tells that he 
and his followers one cold morning found 
themselves on a mountain without a fire 
on which to cook their breakfast or warm 
their partly frozen fingers. The Saint, 
taking no notice whatever of their com- 
plaints or of the absence of combustible 
materials, desired his followers to collect 
a pile of ice and snowballs, which they 
having done, he breathed upon the mass, 
and forthwith it became a pleasant fire, so 
pleasant indeed, that it served to kindle the 
poetic fire of a poet, who thus records the 
event : 

Saint Patrick, as in legend told— 
The morning being very cold, 

In order to assuage the weather, 
Collected bits of ice together ; 

Then gently breathed upon the pyre, 
When every fragment blazed fire! 

The driving out of Ireland of all 
venomous reptiles was considered to be 
one of the greatest miracles, of his saint- 
ship. This feat, Colgan solemnly asseris, 
was accomplished by Saint Patrick simply 
beating a big drum, which he struck with 
such vigour, that he drove one of the 
sticks through. An angel, in obedience to 
& summons, promptly appeared on the 
scene and repaired the mischief, thereby 
enabling the Saint to accomplish his laud- 
able purpose. For generations the drum 
was preserved as a sacred relic and exhibited 
to the faithful—on payment of course, of a 
suitable fee. Whether any of the Saint’s 
power reverted to the drum on his demise, 
is unfortunately not recorded. It is also 
said that in order to conquer the Druids, 
who strongly objected to the new candidate 
for popular favour, Saint Patrick was 
obliged to curse their fertile lands, so that 





they produced no flesh; to curse their rivers 
so that.they produced no fish; to curse their 
very kettles so that with no amount of 
patience could they ever be made to boil’; 
and, as a last resource, to curse the Druids 
themselves, so that the earth kindly opened 
and swallowed them up, leaving Saint 
Patrick sole master of the field. The 
shamrock became the popular emblem of 
Ireland, in consequence of Saint Patrick 
picking up one to illustrate the doctrine of 
the Trinity to the Pagan Irish. 

Some idea of the superstitious reverence 
in which this Saint is held by the Irish, may 
be gathered from the fact that the remains 
of the black belt of Saint Patrick used to be 
brought every year to the “pattern” at 
the top of Croagh Patrick, on Garland 
Sunday, where the pious pilgrims were 
allowed to kiss it, and, if any of them were 
suffering from rheumatic pains, they might 
put it three times round their body—on 
payment of a fixed fee—and an immediate 
cure was certain to follow. 

The precise situation of his birthplace— 
like that of his sepulchre—has been dis- 
puted ; but itis believed that he was buried 
at Downpatrick, and that beside him were 
the remains of Saints Columb and Bridget. 

There is an old monkish legend which 
states that “on the hill of Down, buried in 
one tomb, were Bridget and Patricius, 
with Columba the pious.” The anniversary 
of the death of this bleseed Saintis observed 
with the greatest ceremony in the Catholic 
Church, and, wherever Irishmen are found, 
there the 
observed with 
History records many serious riots on this 
day between Protestants and Catholics, 
not only in Jreland but in various parts of 
England. 

According to a Scotch proverb, spring 
may be looked for when once St. Patrick’s 
day has passed. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to state 
that Palm Sunday—March the twenty- 
fifth-—-commemorates the triumphant entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem on an ass, when 
multitudes of the people who were come to 
the Feast of the Passover took branches of 
palm trees and ran out to meet him. 

In Catholic churches palms are borne in 
procession with great solemnity, and high 
mass is celebrated by the priest. An old 
superstition still exists which prompts 
people to secure a piece of palm which has 
been blessed by the priest, or which has 
been used in the decoration of a church on 
Palm Sunday, that they msy never lack 
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gold during the ensuing months of the year. 
It is essential that a small piece of the palm 
be carried about in the purse, the freedom 
from pecuniary embarrassment depending 
onthepresence of the palm about the person. 

Formerly, at Caistor Church, Lincoln- 
shire, the following singular ceremony was 
performed : A large ash whip, ten feet long, 
was brought by a deputy from Broughton. 
It was wrapped with white leather half- 
way down the stock, and the thong—a very 
long one—was also of the same material. 
The whip was termed a “ Gad whip,” and, 
at the commencement of the First Lesson, 
the deputy who stood at the door of the 
north porch of the church, cracked his 
whip loudly, after which he twisted the 
thong round the whip-handle, put some 
strips of mountain ash lengthwise on it, 
and bound them together with whip-cord. 
After this he produced a purse containing 
two shillings, in default of twenty-four 
silver pennies, tied it to the whip-stock, 
and, throwing these over his shoulder, 
marched into the church. Arrived at the 
reading-desk he stood still until the com- 
mencement of the Second Lesson, when he 
approached the clergyman, waved the 
purse over his head, and knelt upon a 
cushion. In this position he remained until 
the end of the Second Lesson. 
and purse he afterwards carried to the 
manor house of Undor, and it is said that 
certain lands in the parish of Broughton 
were once held subject to the conditions 
above named being carried out. A new 
whip was made at Broughton every year. 

We now come to a very high feast of 
the Church of Rome—the Festival of the 
Annunciation of Our Blessed Lady, com- 
monly termed by Englishmen for short, 
“Lady Day.” It is celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth of the month, and of it 
Withers says: ‘‘ The Church hath dedicated 
this day to memorize the Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin, Saint Mary, who was 
about this time of the year saluted by the 
Angel Gabriel, and we ought to sanctify it 
with praising God for the inexpressible 
mystery of our Saviour’s conception, which 
was the happy news the holy angel brought 
unto His Mother.” 

According to some authorities, the fes- 
tival was instituted about 350, while others 
assert that it was not before the seventh 
century. The religious Order of the An- 
nunciation was instituted in 1232; and 
the military Order in Savoy, by Amadeus, 
Count of Savoy, in memory of Amadeus 
the First — who had bravely defended 
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Rhodes against the Turks, 1355. It is 
still a great festival of the Romish Church ; 
but with us it is only remembered as being 
one of the quarter days, and the day on 
which vestries meet for the purpose of 
electing guardians and overseers for the 
ensuing year, 

The lily, or fleur-de-lys, is regarded as 
typical of the Virgin, and became so, as 
the legend tells, in this manner : 

“A noble, but untutored Knight, having 
entered a monastery, was so incapable of 
learning that he could only say ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ and this he fervently repeated 
wherever he was. On his death a fair 
fleur-de-lys grew out of his grave with 
the words ‘Ave Maria’ in golden letters 
on every bloom; and the monks then 
understood this miracle to be the result 
of his devotions to the Virgin in life, and 
proclaiming the miracle far and wide, the 
fleur-de-lys, or lily, has always been the 
symbol or emblem connected with all 
representations of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in religious art, and it is to this 
day one of the most common ornaments 
in decorative art.” 

An old Calendar of the Romish Church 
directs the preservation of eggs laid on 
Lady Day, probably as a remedy against 
8, 

It is recorded that towards the end of 
the last century a gentleman wrote a letter 
to a lady of rank in London, and sent 
it through the post with the following 
address : 

“To the 25th of March, 
Foley Place, 
London.” 

The postman duly delivered the missive 
at the house of Lady Day, for whom it was 
intended. 
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THE region about Chobham, though not 
remote, is singularly wild in aspect, es- 
pecially on a wintry day with snow lying 
in white patches, contrasting with the soil, 
which is almost black—not the rich black- 
ness of the fens, but a kind of ashy grey 
which looks intensely dark in the distance. 
The heather, too, is all withered and black 
on the surface, although there are plenty of 
tender green shoots beneath. Here, indeed, 
we have the remains of the wild extensive 
moorland popularly known as Bagshot 
Heath, once haunted by highwaymen and 
thinly peopled by gipsies and deer-stealers, 
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which was long the terror of travellers by 
the western roads. 

Since then, the great wild has been cut 
up and reduced by cultivation. Scattered 
farm-houses are surrounded by cultivated 
fields ; roads and footpaths score the heath 
in all directions ; country houses, too, and 
newly-built villas appear, planted on the 
wilds, which are not so wild but the baker’s 
cart comes round with regularity, and the 
grocer calls for orders. 

The way into this wild region — ap- 
proached but not crossed by railways—is 
over the Basingstoke Canal, by a little 
high-crowned brick bridge: a canal which 
has itself a wild and eerie look, with its 
shaggy banks and its dark placid waters, 
now well-nigh frost-bound, and a barge in the 
distance poling its way through the floating 
ice bears an almost uncanny appearance, 

But, in spite of the wintry aspect of 
things, the sun breaks out, and patches of 
blue sky appear among the shifting clouds. 
Here, near some hospitable door, the robin 
sweetly pipes his winter song from the 
delicate tracery of a silver birch. Over the 
dusky heath hovers a skylark, warbling 
and fluttering, and his song gives the 
feeling of spring, which will surely come, 
long as it may be yet delayed. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
thoroughly countrified village than Chob- 
ham, or one less affected by the changes 
wrought by time. The road, as it winds, 
with the smallest apology for a footway by 
the side, snd yet just enough to show that 
human habitations are at hand, passes 
between a stock-yard, an old tumble-down 
farm-house with barns and sheds leaning 
against each other, and then, without 
further warning, plumps among a handful 
of old-fashioned red and white cottages, 
Another turn, and there is the village inn, 
with its swinging sign lit up by a stray 
sunbeam ; and the village shop, with the 
village shopkeeper and his man in the 
whitest of white aprons, unloading goods 
from acart, The village spire rises beyond, 
tapering quaintly sky wards. 

Honest Dick or Tom, knights of the 
highway, might gallop up and call for a 
cup of ale, and a wash for the mouth of the 
steaming mare, and they would not look 
out of place in this village scene. Nor 
would it strike them as vastly changed 
from the days of old, when they robbed the 
Bath mail or stopped the flying stage. 

And at this moment a sweet-toned bell 
chimes "forth the hour of noon, and sug- 
gests that time is moving on everywhere, 





and that we must not linger on the way, 
although the church—with curious features 
in the way of conical bell turret like a 
pepper-box, and quaint rudimentary tran- 
septs—with its quiet graveyard thickly 
planted with tombs, seems to invite delay. 

Yonder lies the way to the Gordon Boys’ 
Home. Everybody knows the Home here- 
abouts, and speaks of it in a friendly 
manner. For institutions in general the 
bucolic mind is not warmly sympathetic, 
nor welcomes their presence among its 
native fields. But doubtless the name it 
bears mskes the Gordon Home wel- 
come to the country side. A pleasant 
country lane leads westwards, by heath and 
farm, with an old house or two on the way. 
Here is one with florid Jacobean gables—a 
house that was once, no doubt, of manorial 
rank—with a vast solid chimney-stack, and 
the date 1651 carved over the entrance. 
Next the country lane brings us to an open 
common, with a little hamlet clustered 
about a triangular patch of heath, and a 
little church with a tiny belfry just beyond. 
And here the ground lifts a little and the 
view expands, showing dark ridges, known 
as Chobham Ridges, rising against the 
sky-line. And on the plain between was 
formed that camp of Chobham, the first 
stir of military movement after the slumbers 
of a long peace, in the year before the out- 
break of the Crimean War. 

But just on the crest of the rising ground 
there appears a group of new buildings, 
red brick, with red-tiled roofs, forming a 
quadrangular enclosure, completed with 
high red-brick walls, And just at this 
moment —breaking in upon the rural 
sounds of the hamlet, the hissing of geese, 
the banging of the blacksmith’s hammer, 
the shouts of children just released from 
school—rings out sharp and clear a military 
bugle-call. 

Yes, this is the Gordon Boys’ Home, in 
its new quarters, just fresh from the 
builder’s hands. The Home itself was 
started in September, 1855, with temporary 
quarters at Fort Wallington, on the range 
of downs above Portsmouth, the fort look- 
ing down cn Farehsm and the windings 
of Portsmouth Harbour, A beginning 
was made with twenty boys, and before 
long the number rose to a hundred, which 
was all the fort would hold. A fort half- 
buried within its grassy glacis can hardly 
be a very lively place of residence : yet the 
boys liked it well enough. To live in a 
real fort, surrounded by real cannon and 
munitions of war, commends itself to boys’ 
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imagination. The boys, anyhow, held the 
fort gallantly enough, and marched out 
with all the honours of war to take pos- 
sesion of their new Home. 

Well, it is a pleasant Home to come to, 
on this breezy heath, where the air is pure, 
crisp, and delicate ; where there is plenty 
of room for all the games that can be 
played. And here is no tall, monumental 
pile to weigh upon the mind, and suggest 
your personal insignificance, but what you 
may call a roomy barrack square, with 
neat brick buildings occupying the sides, 
detached buildings leaving space for air 
and sunshine to play between. At the 
present moment, however, there is not a 
boy to be seen, nor a man—all is as quiet 
and as peaceful as an enchanted palace. 
Put presently the Commandant is to be 
seen crossing the square, and in a moment 
he explains the mystery. The bugle-call 
was for dinner, at which function the boys 
may safely be reported all present. And 
with the opening of a door there comes 
forth a rattle of knives and forks, and a 
clatter of tongues, that effaces all previous 
impressions of peaceful tranquillity, It is 
Tuesday, and here is the bill of fare for the 
day : Ten ounces of roast beef, four ounces 
of cabbage, six ounces of potatoes, and suet 
pudding, a quarter of a pound to each boy. 
The pudding is a solemnity—that is, it 
does not come every day. Sunday is a 
pudding day, of course—currant pudding 
day. Monday is a blank in that way ; but 
there is soup, which is good for boys, 
although they seldom appreciate it; soup 
and bouilli, indeed, is Monday’s fare. 
Then on Wednesday there is rice and 
treacle following the roast mutton. On 
Thursday, boiled pork with pease-pudding. 
On Friday, Irish stew, with rice pudding. 
Then Saturday is celebrated with corned 
beef. Fillin this outline with an abundant 
allowance of bread and vegetables, and you 
will own that the boys fare very well. 

And it must be said that the Gordon 
boys show the effect of their good fare. 
They were mealy-faced boys once, weedy- 
looking boys from City streets ; now they 
are beef-faced boys, with a ruddy colour 
and plenty of bone and sinew, Here is 
the result of country air, good food, 
sufficient employment, and enough play, 
and, it may be added, of firm but kindly 
discipline. 

While the boys are at dinner, we may go 
round the various buildings. The plan of 
the whole is an oblong quadrangle. On 
the south side stands, centrally, the most 





important of the buildings, a block which 
includes a handsome dining hall, with high 
open roof and mullioned windows looking 
outwards over a wide stretch of country. 
In the same block are reading and recreation 
rooms, and library; but these were not 
in working order at the time of our visit, 
the block, though practically finished, being 
still in the contractor’s hands. On either 
side of the hall is a detached dormitory. The 
dormitory is arranged with two floors, each 
containing a central chamber and two 
wings. The central chamber contains a 
comfortable room for the sergeant or 
instructor, with an unglazed opening on 
either hand, commanding a full view, and 
full hearing, too, of the dormitory on each 
side, 

In the dormitory are arranged the beds, 
ten of a side, with plenty of space 
between; iron bedsteads, wire mattresses, 
and bedding, all neatly arranged army- 
fashion : each boy’s kit in its place, and his 
carbine reposing beneath. As each wing 
contains twenty beds, and as there are two 
floors precisely alike in arrangement, it 
follows that the complete dormitory con- 
tains beds for eighty boys. The two 
dormitories, already completed, afford 
accommodation for one hundred and sixty 
boys. But the sites are ready for two 
more dormitories, and thus, with sufficient 
funds, the capacity of the Home might be 
at once doubled. In fact, the scheme 
admits of almost indefinite expansion, as 
the resources of the institution increase. 

On the opposite side of the quadrangle 
is a row of buildings of one storey, con- 
taining workshops and offices, which we 
must visit later on when the boys are at 
work, 

In a general way the day is divided 
pretty equally between work and recreation. 
The school and workshop are open three 
times a day, for an average period of two 
hours at a time. About a third of the boys 
are at school at one time, and two-thirds 
in the workshops or at other employment. 
It must be borne in mind that the limits of 
age for admission to the Home are between 
fourteen and sixteen years, an age at which 
School Boards cease to trouble themselves 
about the boys. 

But a certain portion of the boysadmitted 
are almost illiterate, although the greater 
part have already attained to a proficiency 
of the Third or Fourth Standard, while a 
few are found thoroughly grounded in their 
rudiments on admission. Thus with six 
hours’ work and six hours play, an hour or 
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more for meals, and an hour for drill— 
which is work, too, by the way—the average 
day is made up. The boys rise at half-past 
six in the winter and half-an-hour earlier 
in summer, and go to bed at half-past eight 
in winter and nine o'clock in summer. On 
Saturdays the boys are free to amuse 
themselves from noon to bed-time, and on 
Sundays, with the exception of the hours 
of divine service and religious instruction, 
they have their time to themselves. 

But dinner is over now and the boys turn 
out for play. They have not the gaiety 
and abandon of a lot of public-school boys, 
—the book of sports has been a sealed book 
to them till they came here—but they have 
some notion of larking too, with playful 
sparring matches and other diversions. 
The tallest boy, perhaps, in the school 
bears the dignified sobriquet of the ‘ Lord 
Mayor”—for this reason, that he was 
found destitute and starving in the City, 
and taken before his lordship, who 
kindly procured for him admission to the 
Home. When he had a holiday, not long 
ago, he went to see his friends at the 
Mansion House—smart and tidy now in 
Glengarry, blue patrol jacket, and trews 
of the Gordon tartan, the dress uniform of 
the Home, quite a soldier-like young fellow. 
He was kindly received by the officials, 
and introduced to the present Lord Mayor, 
who also was pleased to see him, 
gave him a word or two of encourage- 
ment and half-a-sovereign; and you may 
judge if that boy did not come home 
proud and delighted, while, of course, the 
other boys, to prevent his getting too 
proud, chaff him freely about his distin- 
guished sponsor. 

Bat here is another boy, the smallest and 
most insignificant, perhaps, in the school, 
who has kept apart from the sports of the 
others, and who now, as the Commandant 
approaches, draws himself up in line, with 
another boy a good deal bigger, and stiffens 
himself, and causes his companion to stiffen 
into a rigid military salute. 

“Well, what is it?” 
mandant good-naturedly. 

‘Tf you please, sir, me and this other 
boy ’as ’ad no pudding,” nudging the other 
boy to speak up, who bleats feebly, 

“No, we hadn’t.” 

*¢ Ah, how was that ?” 

“No, sir, the corporal didn’t make it 
go round, and me and this other boy,” 
nudging his friend again, ‘ we didn’t get 
any.” 

There was a terrible sense of wrong in 


asks the Com- 





that boy’s accent; but what can be done 
when the pudding is all gone ? 

“ We must make it up to you, my boy,” 
adjudges the Commandant kindly, and the 
boys dismiss themselves and run off. 

Then the bugle sounds for drill, and the 
boys fall in, all in their neat working dress 
of dark green cords ; and when drill is over 
school and the workshops open, and we may 
make the round of them and see the boys 
at work, There is the drawing room first 
of all, where the boys who have any apti- 
tude for the work are taught mechanical 
drawing—plans and sections to scale and 
working drawings, with the various mys- 
teries of building work—Flemish bond, 
English bond, the arrangement of arches 
and jambs, of sashes, courses and what 
not—and very neat and skilful the boys’ 
drawings are for the most part; and the 
knowledge they gain of the intricacies of 
construction will be useful to them in any 
condition of life, Then there is a smiths’ 
forge which is not yet completed, and a 
carpenters’ shop in full work, the boys 
planing, and sawing, and putting together 
brackets, shelves, tables, and anything of 
the kind that is wanted for the Home, 

As we are half-way through the shops, 
three new boys arrive under the escort of 
a corporal ; it will be understood that the 
whole establishment is conducted on the 
lines of military discipline, and that the 
best of the elder lads are promoted to be 
corporals, as it might be monitors in an 
ordinary school. Well, the corporal brings 
up his charge with all the importance in 
the world, three London boys, gamins all, 
of ready tongue enough, and quick-witted, 
whom the Commandant asks a few 
questions, and then dismisses to bs 
initiated into the ways of the place by their 
comrades. Presently they will be measured 
for their fatigue dress and uniforms, and 
the tailors’ shop will be occupied about 
them. 

The tailors’ shop is already pretty well 
occupied with a dozen or more boys sewing, 
and basting, and doing the whole duty of 
tailors under a master tailor, their in- 
structor ; equally busy is the shoemakers’ 
shop: for these two workshops supply all 
the needs of the Home in the way of 
clothing and shoes, all of which are made 
by the boys under instructions, and very 
well made too. 

The store rooms, the kitchen, with its 
extensive ‘ranges and cooking apparatus, 
where two or more boys are constantly 
employed, gaining experience under the 
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head cook ; the laundry also, conducted by 
the boys under the charge of an experienced 
laundress—the only female official within 
the walls—the bakehouse, with its hot air 
ovens, where whole battalions of little 
loaves are waiting their turn : all these are 
fitted up with the utmost care and com- 
pleteness. 

Then there is the guard-room, confine- 
ment in which is the punishment for grave 
breaches of discipline. We look in and 
find it tenanted by a very happy-looking 
party. There are the three new boys— 
not that they have done anything wrong— 
far from it, they are having their hair cut, 
regulation pattern, by the regimental barber 
(again one of the boys), a process which 
seems to afford great satisfaction to patients 
and professor. Then there are the cells 
for extra refractory boys; but these are 
happily tenanted only by cricket bats and 
stumps, footballs, and other implements. 

As to cricket, by the way, there will be 
a good cricket ground in course of time. 
The site of the Home embraces fifty 
acres of land. Beneath that ashen grey 
crust, which will grow nothing but heather, 
there is a good substratum of sandy soil 
which is anyhow a capital vehicle for 
manure. The elder and stronger boys are 
employed in digging and trenching, and in 
building up the barren upper crust into 
a substantial vallum, or earthern wall, 
which will eventually surround the whole 
encampment. Then with green turf, and 
trees, and shrubs, and gardens here and 
there, the settlement will assume a bright 
and cheerful aspect in contrast with the 
dark heath, and the wild ridges that rise 
in the distance. 

There is still the school-room to be 
visited, where the boys are at work with 
slates and copy-books. There is a short- 
hand class too, and another for the tele- 
graphic code—those'dots and dashes which 
also form the code of army signalling. 

As a school for the army, indeed, the 
Gordon Home has already good results to 
show. Twenty-two recruits have by this 
time joined the army from the Home ; and 
the best accounts have been heard of them 
from the regiments which they joined. ‘I 
wish we had a hundred of them,” wrote 
the adjatant of a regiment in which 
four of the boys had recently been enrolled. 
One of the boys has joined the Royal 
Navy, two have entered the merchant 
service, and two have obtained good 
situations in Civil employment. And 
although no boy need enter the army 





against his will, yet that is the career to 
which they nearly all look forward ; and with 
the advantages now offered in the army, 
where with good health and steady conduct, 
an intelligent youth is pretty sure to do 
well, the future prospects of the boys seem 
bright enough. 

As a memorial, also, to the man who, 
above all others, has touched the nation’s 
heart whether as soldier, hero, or as martyr 
in the cause of humanity, here is an in- 
stitution completely in accordance with 
Gordon’s own desires. Already much 
generous and ready help has been given. 
A noble donation of five thousand pounds 
by a lady who wished to remain unknown, 
enabled the committee to start their build- 
ing operations at West-end Chobham, with 
the result we now see. 

As the Queen has graciously consented 
to become the patron of the institution, and 
the Prince of Wales, who is the President 
of the Council, has taken a warm interest 
in its success, there is no great danger of 
the claims of the Home being neglected. 
But all who honoured Gordon in his life 
and lamented him in his death—and which 
of us has not?—should try to do something 
for those who may be truly called his boys. 
Father and mother may have forsaken 
them; they may own no family ties, nor 
any associations with childhood but misery 
and want; but as Gordon boys they will 
have a name to be proud of, and to keep 
them straight in their future career, and, 
wherever they go, their countrymen will 
have a kindly feeling for them. 

And now once more the bugle-call is 
ringing in the ears, and twenty or so of the 
boys turn out smartly from various parts of 
the buildings. There is a roll and crash 
of drums, with the spirit-stirring sound of 
fifes. It is the tow-row-row of the future 
grenadiers—you may believe that these 
boys play smartly and with a will. The 
bandmaster is in the centre, the boys are 
in a square about him, and away goes the 
tune, full-swing, waking all the echoes, and 
rolling forth over the hills and far away. 
Everyone stops to listen for a moment, and 
then work goes on again at an enhanced 
pace. Then bugles ring out, and the whole 
band with them, to one of those spirited 
bugle marches, that makes everybody step 
out with martial tread. 

Intimetocome—by camp fires, on foreign 
shores, and far away—when they hear those 
strains, the boys will recall the old Home, 
the instructors, their kind Commandant, and 
the friends and comrades of these present 
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days. And now with cheerful music ring- 
ing in our ears, we bid a cordial ‘God 
speed” to the Gordon Boys’ Home. 





AT THE STORES. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I 


SHE was tired. A long day at the 
Stores, with a July sun beating down 
upon the building, is wearying ; but when 
to all the harassing calculations as to the 
necessary details of a boy’s school outfit, 
from a woman’s point of view, are added 
the necessities from that same boy’s point 
of view, then is that woman’s life a burden 
indeed. 

“Oh, I say, aunt, I don’t want any 
more pocket handkerchiefs; but I can’t 
possibly go to school without a decent 
racquet.” 

And when this same boy seems to have 
solved the problem of perpetual motion, 
to say nothing of an ubiquitous presence, 
it is easy to understand the condition of 
mind and body with which Mrs. Dale 
finally suggested an adjournment to the 
refreshment-room. Five minutes before 
she had seen the boy descending with 
interested face—which he vainly tried to 
make lordly and calm-—in the lift, and 
had rejoiced over the prospect of some 
peaceful moments over the contemplation 
of socks, and here he was at her elbow 
again, with his usual preface to a new 
want : 

“Oh, I say, aunt, what rot!” with a 
disgusted glance at the pile of hose on 
the counter. “I call that waste of money. 
I shall never wear all those things. It 
would be so much better to spend the 
money on a little spirit lamp and methy- 
lated” 

“" And, pray, what part are those to 
ay -—- % ” 

“Oh, to boil a fellow’s kettle, or things. 
You never know——” 

“My dear Steve, I know nothing. I 
thought I did, till I came here. But nowI 
am willing to own my ignorance. Never 
will I pretend to the knowledge of a boy’s 
necessities again. I am worn out—and 
have become a philosopher. We wear too 
many clothes. We ought to return to the 
simplicity of our ancestors, and clothe 
ourselves in blue paint and a fishing-rod. 
Let us go and have some tea. Perhaps a 
bun might be a reflection of some weight 
to your mind and body. If you can sit 
still five minutes without moving or saying 





‘Oh, I say, aunt, you know’—I will give 
you seven.” 

He tucked his arm with eager, grateful 
affection into hers, and led her off to the 
refreshment-room. 

It was crowded; but after much im- 
portant eagerness, with some slight pom- 
posity, as befitted the dignity of his quest 
in her service, he found her a table. The 
order was given to the waiter ; but scarcely 
had the boy sat down than he bounced up 
again, having caught a glimpse of a 
fellow” at the farther end of the room. 
His aunt leant back wearily in her chair, 
as he plunged recklessly between the tables, 
looking after him with shining, loving eyes, 
which suddenly dilated and darkened into 
amazement, fear, anger, and a strange re- 
gretful pain. A man had suddenly risen 
from one of the tables between her and the 
schoolboys. She had not noticed him as 
he sat; but now, when he rose and shut 
out the distant prospect of her sturdy 
young nephew greeting his friend, she saw 
nothing else but this tall, slightly-built 
man, with his face still pale from a recent 
severe illness. His right arm was in a 
sling. He caught sight of her at the same 
instant. He hesitated for a second, his 
pale face growing paler. Then he strode 
quickly towards her. She looked down 
for a moment, toying with the parasol on 
her knee. When she raised her eyes again 
they were calm and cold. 

“Major Huddlestone!” she said with 
the same cold brightness, “ what an age it 
is since we met!” 

Major Huddlestone coloured slightly as 
he took her hand, apologising for doing so 
with his left. 

‘*T know,” she said hastily, her eyes not 
quite so calm; but the waiter brought up 
the tea and cakes, and at the same moment 
young Steve came ploughing back through 
the tables, regardless of the toes and feelings 
of the occupiers. ‘‘ My nephew,” she said 
to Major Huddlestone; “and he is going to 
school in the autumn, and his mother asked 
me to bring him here to get his outfit. His 
name is Stephen Dale.” 

“ Yes,” said the Major. 

It was a nephew of her late husband’s, 
It made him think of that husband. Per- 
haps that was what she intended him to 
do, he thought, as he tugged at his fair 
moustache and looked gravely at the boy. 

* And a jolly day we have had, too, 
though aunt is awfully tired, But we 
shall have to come another day; we 
haven’t half finished.” 
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‘We shall have to come another day,” 
she said, smiling with a sweetness that was 
angelic, considering what she had already 
gone through. 

“And then we will see about that fishing- 
rod and things; and oh, I say, aunt, I really 
must have——” 

‘Another bun,” said the Major good- 
humouredly. ‘I wish I could eat buns!” 

The boy look up at him with scorn and 
some resentment. 

“There's nothing to speak of in these 
buns. I could polish off a dozen.” 

His aunt and the Major laughed; and 
the sympathetic bond of that laughter 
seemed to draw them nearer each other. 
The brilliant coldness of her society 
manner vanished. 

“ Sit down in that chair and talk to us,” 
she said ‘genially, “if you are not in a 
hurry.” 

It was hardly likely that he would be in a 
hurry, when he had not seen her for fifteen 
years ; but as he had never been gifted 
with eloquence when his deep feelings were 
concerned, he could say nothing now, and 
simply sat down on the third chair at the 
little table. He found it easier to look at 
and talk to the boy. 

“ And so you are going to school?” he 
said. ‘‘ What are you going to learn to 
Die ccna ” : 

“Oh, a soldier, Aunt says that any 
fellow she cared r 

“Steve,” said his aunt with sweet severity, 
‘¢ don’t speak with your mouth fall.” 

“Tt isn’t!” indignantly. “TI never do, 
since you told me I looked like a pig in a 
hurry, Of course, I’m going to be a 
soldier, though Uncle Sam is angry and 
says it’s only an excuse for being idle and 
dressing up! But then he doesn’t know 
one end of a gun from the other.” 

“Uncle Sam—Mr. Samuel Dale, of 
Mincing Lane—has a large tea warehouse, 
in which is waiting a stool, its three legs 
pointing to wealth, consideration, and turtle 
soup unlimited,” said his aunt, in explana- 
tion to the Major. 

“Just as if he would ever catch me 
sitting on it!” 

“But still Uncle Sam is a wise man. 
He knows what makes life comfortable. I 
think you ought to follow the legs of that 
stool |” 

“There now!” in derisive and hurt 
scorn, “that’s just like a girlh When you 
know that you’ve always been talking to me 
of the brave things roldiers do, and only two 





“Steve, there’s your friend beckoning 
you. Goand see what he wants. Boys 
do chatter so!” she said irritably to the 
Major, as Steve dashed off, “ or else they 
don’t ” with a sudden recollection which 
she as hastily put away. “ Have you been 
long in England ?” 

“Only ten days. I am leaving again in 
a week,” 

“Leaving it again?” It seemed as if 
her breath caught a little, “Have you 
been at home much during the last fifteen 
years?” 

“Not once; I came this timo be- 
cause——” He coloured, and glanced 
down at his disabled arm. 

“Oh, yes! I know,” she exclaimed, 
her face flushing into such a lovely colour 
and eagerness that the shadow of fifteen 
years vanished from it, and it was again in 
his eyes as the girl-face which had been so 
fair to him fifteen years ago. “I read all 
about your splendid deeds——” 

“Such a duffer as that fellow is!” ex- 
claimed Steve, at her side, ‘ He has eaten 
more cakes than he can pay for.” 

She broke into a laugh. It was a little 
hysterical, but the Major, utterly confused 
at her allusion to anything so personal as 
his late proceedings, did not perceive the 
false ring, and Steve was too much bent 
upon getting his friend out of his un- 
fortunate gastronomical difficulty. Her 
thoughts had gone back to the days when 
this man—this hero with his grand sim- 
plicity and modest gentleness—used to 
come to their house to spend his leave with 
his friend, her elder brother, under whose 
care she was, She was only in the school- 
room then, but it seemed as if, even in 
those days, he had not treated her as a 
child, so courteous, so kindly, so gentle 
he used to be. He would leave her 
brother’s other guests to ride, or talk, or 
walk with her. 

She had grown to look forward to his 
visits, careless, and light-hearted, and 
thoughtless as she used to be in those 
school days. And then her thoughts went 
forward suddenly to the last time she had 
ever seen him. She was grown up then. 
It was her seventeenth birthday, and that 
day she had been presented. Major 
Huddlestone—only Captain then — had 
come, with some other friends, in the after- 
noon to see her in her Court dress, But, in 
some way, it happened that they two found 
themselves at last apart from all the rest, 
and he had looked down at her in a 
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before. He grew very pale as he told her 
how his battery had been ordered to India, 
and he had just begun a sentence when 
her brother came up and stood between 
them, making some foolish trivial remark. 
The sentence had never been finished. She 
had never seen Major Huddlestone from 
that day to this. He had sailed with his 
battery a week later, and did not even 
come to say good-bye. 

She had never quite forgiven her brother 
for breaking off that sentence, until the 
day he died, some ten years ago, She was 
married then to a rich City merchant. 
This marriage had been her brother’s wisb. 

Thomas Dale was a good man, and had 
been a kind husband to her. He had been 
dead now three years, and she was a rich 
widow and free again. 

But the man who had begun that sen- 
tence so long ago, had never shown any 
wish to finish it. All these thoughts, 
flashing through her brain, hardened her 
heart against him, She would not ask him 
to call on her. 

‘Do fly to that wretched victim of buns 
and tea, Steve,” she said, putting her purse 
in his hand; “he looks wild and des- 
pairing ; and then settle our own account. 
You can join me in the drug department 
afterwards, Good-bye, Major Huddlestone.” 

It was awkward shaking a man’s left 
hand, so she only bowed and turned away. 
The Major stood, pale and upright, looking 
after her, as if he never expected to see 
her again. She had not given him an 
opportunity of meeting her again. Then 
he suddenly remembered the boy. Steve 
had just finished settling his friend’s 
account, and was rapidly returning to 
discharge their own. The Major looked 
at him. The boy’s face was honest, and 
his eyes were kindly and true; and he 
seemed fond of his aunt, though he had 
— his best to worry her out of her 

ife. 

‘* Will you do me a favour ?” he asked. 

The boy looked astonished, contra- 
dictory, suspicious. He had a vague idea 
this might be the preamble to a request to 
relinquish his beloved profession. He was 
accustomed to this form of address when 
any virtuous, and therefore unpleasant, 
sacrifice was to be asked of him. 

“Tt depends,” he said, with a defiant 
negative in every feature. 

The Major pulled out a card-case, blush- 
ing red as a girl. 

“ Look here,” he said awkwardly, “the 
next time you come here I want you to 





drop me a line to this address, and tell me 
the day and the hour you will be here.” 

“ Me!” in unmitigated surprise. 

Was the Major hoaxing him, or was he 
meditating some useful “tip,” in the way 
of bat or fishing-tackle? 

“Your aunt, too, of course,” said the 
Major, more awkwardly than before. ‘‘But 
I want you to promise me that you won’t 
tell her.” 

“T don’t know,” said the boy, after a 
pause, during which doubt, incredulity, 
dismay, chased each other across his 
frank face. ‘You see, aunt hates me 
doing anything underhand. She says a 
fellow who’s a sneak isn’t fit for a soldier.” 

“But I don’t want you to be a sneak,” 
said the Major, looking dreadfully ashamed 
of himself. ‘I only want you to send me 
a line to that address. It will be all right ; 
only I have a reason for her not knowing. 
I will tell her all about it afterwards.” 

The boy fidgeted on his feet; but his 
eyes did not falter in their vigilant steadi- 
ness, 

“T won't promise, Aunt says that if a 
fellow gives a promise, he ought to stick 
to it. She knew a fellow who once did 
that,” he wondered why the Major blushed 
so again, “ and nearly gave his life to keep 
it. But then she says, one must think 
well before promising.” 

“Very well,” said the Major quietly. 
“Think it over. If you still think it is 
best not to give it, tell her all about it. 
But I wouldn’t ask you to do a mean 
thing.” 

There was something in the quietstrength 
of his face, in the steady look of his eyes, 
that inspired confidence. 

“Tf I write and let you know, and we 
come, I may tell her afterwards what 
{ did?” . 

“You may tell her anything you like, 
afterwards. Nothing will make much 
difference then,” he added to himself. 


CHAPTER IL, 


“DEAR Mason Hupp estone,—If I 
had known that you were the V.C. who 
did such splendid things two months ago, 
and got wounded, and. all that, I would 
have given my promes at once, for I 
know you wouldn't do a meen thing. I 
asked aunt, and she said you couldn't, 
though of corse I didn’t show her your 
card, nor tell her what you asked me 
not to. When I read your name on the 
card in the hansomb, aunt was looking out 
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in front and didn’t see. I jumped so that 
I trod on her toes, and couldn’t keep my 
feet still and she got a little angry, but I 
kept your card hidden and didn’t say a 
word. Do you think I shall ever get in 
the army? I want to do brave things, 
like you; but aunt says I shan’t, becos 
I can’t spell as if spelin had anything 
to do with spikeing guns, or going 
without food for two days that the other 
sick men might have more, and carrying 
your freind from under fire. Could you 
spell wel’ at my age? If I had heard aunt 
call you by your name this afternoon I 
should have known at once, and could 
have ask’t you how you got into the army. 
Aunt and I have been talking about you 
ever since. She told me it was you that 
kept that promes and saved the game- 
keeper’s life, and nearly lost your own 
with the poochers, And I know she had 
been crying, for her eyes were red when 
she was dressed for dinner, and I think 
she cried because you did such splendid 
things. For she cried before, that time 
you got made V.C. Girls are so funny, they 
cry when we want to shout Hip Hip 
Hooray. Yours truly, SrEPHEN DALE.” 

“T must not forget to say that we 
are going to the Army and Navy Stores 
the day after to-morrow at eleven o'clock, 
and I shall be glad when it is over; for 
though I know it isn’t a meen secret, 
aunt’s eyes always seem to go through a 
fellow when he has got one.” 


The Major could quite understand the 
latter sentence, He felt depressed already 
at the thought of meeting those clear, grey 
eyes, with the guilty consciousness upon 
him of having corrupted her faithful fol- 
lower to act traitor against her. 

It was difficult to say which felt most 
ashamed and uneasy, Major Huddlestone, 
or the schoolboy, when they met at eleven 
o’clock atthe entrance of the Stores. She was 
there, and her pleasantly-expressed astonish- 
ment at meeting Major Huddlestone again 
made Steve grow as red as a young turkey- 
cock, and the Major look anywhere, rather 
than meet his desperate, remorseful, 
glowering young eyes, Steve had seen 
how white she had grown at first catching 
sight of the Major, and he knew at once 
that he had done dreadfully wrong. 
It was some slight relief to see her 
greeting him without anger a few seconds 
later, and to hear her saying that she 
was glad to see him again before he left 
England. This relief grew as, walking 





behind his aunt and the Major, he 
heard one or two whispers from people 
passing them, as some men here and there 
recognised Major Huddlestone, and pointed 
him out as the man who had, at the head 
of a forlorn hope, spiked the enemy’s guns 
the other day. 

In spite of his remorse, his heart began 
to swell with a kind of proud possession. 
He was in fellowship with this splendid 
man and soldier. He forgot how slender 
and precarious the link between them was. 
His former confidence in the V.C. returned, 
and with the determination that he would 
tell his aunt “all about it” directly they 
left the Stores, when the term of his 
promise would be ended, he gave himself 
up to the entire enjoyment of the position. 
He had been walking slowly and moodily 
behind, as he revolved the points of the 
situation. Now he hurried upstairs after 
them to catch them up, and to enjoy every 
moment of his hero’s company. His aunt 
had stopped beforethe millinery department. 

They were waiting for him apparently, 
as they both watched him, bounding up 
the stairs as if he were the most interesting 
thing in creation. The fact was that, owing 
to some thoughtlessly expressed reml- 
niscence of Mrs, Dale’s of her old school- 
days, the conversation had suddenly come 
to an end between them. 

Steve flung himself like an avalanche 
upon them. 

Major Huddlestone had left his sling 
at home that day. He did not wish to 
offer her his left hand again, nor did he 
intend either, to let her go without their 
hands meeting. That light warm touch 
of hers had sent a throbbing of exquisite 
pleasure through his being. But when 
the young Steve, rough, impetuous, full of 
eager pride and delight, flung himself on 
him, and thrust his own arm through 
the wounded one, the sharpness of the 
pain sent the man white to the lips. 

“Oh, Steve! Steve ! See what you have 
done. Oh! Major Huddlestone, he has 
hurt you,” Mrs, Dale said, with a sudden 
rush of tears to her eyes, which drowned 
their hardness and coldness, and set the 
beautiful mouth quivering into tender, 
pitiful, loving lines. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, and to prove it, 
laid the hurt arm about the boy’s shoulders, 
and though every movement was physical 
torture, he was scarcely conscious of it in 
the exquisite delight that filled his heart 
and brain. At the revelation of her face, 
a great inspiration came to him. 
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“He does not want to buy old ladies’ 
caps,” he said, “Let him come with 
me, I want to look atagun. How long 
will you be?” : 

“ About a quarter of an hour,” she said. 

The next quarter of an hour was one 
of unmitigated bliss to Steve. As for 
the Major, it may fairly be said that 
for once in his life he was not 
conscious of any difference between 
one end of a gun and the other. He 
bought something at last, or rather Steve, 
who discussed the matter in its fullest 
bearings with the attendant, bought some- 
thing for him. The Major was only pos- 
sessed with one idea—to get back to the 
millinery. 

“We mustn’t keep your aunt waiting,” 
he said, sinking deeply and shamelessly 
into the gulf of hypocrisy. ‘TI will leave 
you to settle. Wait here until I come 
back, I shan’t be long.” 

“ All right, sir,” said the boy, delighted 
to obey such a man, and still more delighted 
at his obedience being required in such a 
spot, where the atmosphere was redolent 
of sport and war. 

There was food for amusement and con- 
templation for hours. Besides, it was 
something even to pay with another man’s 
money for such a gun as he was still 
lovingly handling. 

The Major had to wait five minutes at 
the entrance to the millinery department 
before she came out. 

“Where is Steve ?” she asked, suddenly 
feeling shy and nervous without his inno- 
cent, blustering presence. 

“T have promised him an ice,” said the 
Major unblushingly, so easy grow the steps 
of deception when the first one is taken, 
“ Will you come to the refreshment-room 
with us?” 

It was the only place he could think of. 
It was not a very private place, but there 
was always the chance of a table in the 
corner. Fortune favours the brave. There 
was a table unoccupied, and, as if this man 
were her particular favourite, there was no 
one seated at the tables in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He would have to make 
haste. People would be trooping in to 
luncheon. 

But when the Major once came to a 
decision he always set to work to carry it 
out on the spot. He had made up his mind 
to spike those guns which were pouring 
such a deadly fire on his dying and 


wounded comrades, and he had buckled on 
his sword, and walked out and done it. 





He ordered ices for three as the waiter 
bustled up. The ices were brought, and 
began to melt in the heat immediately. 
But neither he nor she noticed that they 
were there. 

“A man feels strange coming back to 
England after so many years’ absence,” he 


said. “There have been so many 
changes.” 

“You should not have stayed away so 
long.” ' 


‘** What was there to bring me back ?” 

“Were your old friends of so little 
account then?” she exclaimed with a flash 
of angry disdain. 

“T had not many friends in England— 
you know that I had no relations that I 
cared for. And then one of my best 
friends died—I should have liked to have 
seen your brother again.” 

“Dear Matthew! He was a very good 
brother to me, and I loved him dearly. 
But I think he was a little hard—where 
girls were concerned. He did not under- 
stand them.” She thought of the arguments 
he had used to induce her to take that 
rich elderly merchant for her husband, and 
felt bitter; but then she remembered the 
tender kindness of that husband, and was 
softened and remorseful. But the vague 
unease and restless dissatisfaction which 
had stirred her through all that wealthy, 
comfortable, tenderly - cared-for married 
life, forced her into speech again ; perhaps 
because this man’s presence had made her 
so acutely sensitive to them. “ He thought 
that a woman had only to marry a husband 
who could give her food and fine raiment 
to be happy !” 

‘Bat you were happy in your married 
life! If I had thought otherwise——” 

“My husband was tenderness itself to 
me,” she said as he stopped. ‘And what 
would it have mattered to you whether he 
were good or not, considering that you 
could not even take the trouble to say 
good-bye to me that time when you went 
away! And we had been, I thought, such 
good friends |” 

“T could not! IfI had, I should have 
broken my promise to your brother !” 

“My brother! Your promise!” Her 
breath came hard and fast, and there was 
something in her eyes which made his fall 
for a moment before hers, so foolish, so 
heartless, so needless, did that look in 
them make that promise seem to-day. 
“Tell me what it was?” 

“T will not say anything of that promise 
now. I will only tell you that it nearly 
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broke my heart in the keeping of it. But} asleep. The attendant, smiling, pointed 


I had given it, and I kept it. Do you re- 
member that day in the drawing-room? I 
was nearly mad with your sweetness and 
beauty. I began to say something, and 
then your brother came between us. He 
was right; for it was dishonourable of 
me to speak then. You were only just 
beginning your life. It would have 
been a shame of me to try and fetter 
you before you even knew what life 
was; and I was poor. Your brother 
saw what I felt for you. He was very 
sorry, but he made me see that I had 
no right to try and win you. He said 
truly that I had nothing but my love to 
offer you. You would not be happy, asa 
poor man’s wife. He said too, that if 
you had grown to care for me a little, it 
would only be a girlish fancy, which you 
would soon forget, in the pleasures of the 
life opening to you. So I promised to 
leave you free, and I went away.” 

She drew in a long breath. 

“Ah! How hard you both were to me!” 
she cried. 

“But I loved you! Oh, how I loved 
you! I have loved you till this day. I 
would have come back when you were 
free, but I thought that you must have 
forgotten all about me. I remember the 
sentence I had begun, and I felt that you 
would hate and despise me for not having 
come back to finish it. Milly! Milly! 
Let me finish it now. I can’t go away 
without you. Will you promise one day 
to be my wife ?” 

The ices melted away in their glasses, 
people came and went, and wondered as 
they ate their own luncheon, what those 
two in the corner had to say to each 
other, they talked so long and earnestly 
together. The waiter grew tired of 
hovering about to see if they meant to 
pay for the ices they had so recklessly 
wasted. 

It was she who was suddenly aroused to 
the lapse of time by the remembrance of 
Steve, 

“‘ Where can the boy be ?” 

The Major's face was a picture of guilty 
dismay and contrition. He remembered 
his command to the boy. They went off 
hurriedly to find him, the Major confessing 
his sin in making him an accomplice to 
their meeting. They found the boy where 
they had left him. He had waited patiently 
there for nearly two hours, and at last, in 
utter weariness from the heat and inaction, 
had sat down in a corner and fallen fast 





him out to them. 

“He wouldn’t go away, sir, as he had 
promised to wait for you here.” 

‘“*He shall have that gun for his own. 
I am his debtor for ever!” said the 
Major, touching the sleeping boy on the 
shoulder. 

“When he is old enough!” she said 
hastily, as the boy sprang up into eager, 
wakeful life. I will not have him shoot 
himself before he can become a V.C., to 
make another woman as proud as myself.” 
His eyes answered her. And there were 
no three persons so happy that day in the 
Stores as the beautiful woman, the V.C., 
and the school-boy. 








BORN. 


Born this morning—and last night, 
The pale moon’s uncertain light, 
Gleaming through a drifting cloud, 
Lit his father’s only shroud, 

The great cruel northern sea, 

In its dread immensity. 


Born this morning. Yesterday, 
When the black squall swept the bay, 
Shivering in the sudden gale, 

Shook and filled the broad brown sail, 
And the coble “‘ ta’en aback” 
Youndered, ere the sheet could slack. 
Foundered, with her four stout ‘‘ hands.” 
Oh, the fatal Whitby Sands ! 

Oh, the cruel Whitby Scar ! 

The fierce rollers on the bar ! 

Few who ’mid their surge go down 

See again the red-roofed town. 


And among those hands he drowned, 
’Neath whose cottage-eaves was found, 
When another morning rose 

O’er that scene of sudden woes, 

A baby, born to wants and fears, 

To baptism of widowed tears. 


Born this morning. Little one, 

Life has bitterly begun. 

Scant the welcome thou canst find, 
From the heart he leaves behind, 
Till motherhood, from black despair, 
Wakens love, to live and bear. 


Sing his lullaby, oh sea ! 

Nurse and playmate thou must be. 
Husband hast thou ta’en, and brother, 
From that weeping wife and mother. 
Hast thou aught of help to say 

To the infant, born to-day ? 


Give the orphan for his dower 
Something of thy joyous power ; 
Give him of thy quenchless might 
With the blasts of fate to fight ; 
Teach him in thy ceaseless song, 
How to ‘suffer and be strong,” 


Born this morning, orphaned ere 
Load of life he came to bear. 
Doomster, healer, soother, take, 
Thread of life to mar or make, 
Grief and presage, seeing, scorning, 
Take the infant, born this morning! 
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RED TOWERS. 
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PART IL. 
CHAPTER XI, TEA WITH THE COLONEL. 


No doubt it was the humility and 
romance of his own nature which made it 
impossible for Paul to understand Celia. 
Honestly, in many ways, he did not think 
himself good enough for her ; and in spite 
of the things she said to him sometimes— 
things which filled him with a sort of 
“rapturous pain”—he could hardly per- 
suade himself that she did not think so 
too. 

Mrs. Percival’s hint, that he might be 
a little morbid and distrustful, was not 
exactly needed, for any real distrust of 
Celia would have been unbearable. He 
believed that she loved him, not being 
able to conceive of any other reason why 
she should have accepted him; his ideal 
Celia certainly could not have been in- 
fluenced by any of his possessions. Though 
she sometimes talked and generally be- 
haved as if she cared for nothing deeper 
than amusement, fashion, fun, art, and 
money, Paul flattered himself that he saw 
beyond all this, and that she was generous, 
good, noble, clever, high-minded, earnest. 
Not exactly poetical or sentimental ; but 
all the wiser and better and truer for that, 
perhaps; and he had enough of this non- 
sense in his composition for both of them. 
Possibly, Celia was all the more entrancing 
because she was matter-of-fact. 

Now Celia, whose character was of 
the most simple and earthly descrip- 
tion, could not help being conscious of 
the wonderful romance that was woven 
about her. It could not be helped ; it was 
Paul’s way ; and sometimes it amused her 
very much. Sometimes it touched her, 
and almost awoke the fine feelings he 
imagined ; then there had been instances 
of her really and honestly trying to make 
him understand her better. But those 
weeks at Holm, and Paul’s constant com- 
panionship, had not done her any good. 
She was interested in Red Towers; she 
was well amused, and very happy in her 
own way; but she was getting a little 
weary of Paul and the heights on which he 
lived. Not that he often tried to drag her 
up to those heights, or tormented her with 
his thoughts, hopes, and opinions in any 
way whatever; but she was by no means 





stupid, and she could not help feeling that 
his point of view on every subject was 
different from hers. 

Paul, in fact, lived in a world from which 
at least half mankind are shut out—-some 
people may say, fortunately for them—if 
he had not fallen in love with Celia he 
would hardly have found a word to say to 
her ; and if Red Towers had belonged to 
anybody else, she would scarcely have been 
aware of his existence. Colonel Ward had 
a dim vision of these things before Celia 
fascinated him ; but he had forgotten all 
about them now. 

Mrs. Percival had not been without her 
misgivings ; but she was not logical ; and 
she was capable of shutting her eyes to 
what she did not wish to see. 

Vincent, one is inclined to think, was 
the most clear-sighted among these people, 
when he said to his cousin : 

“You can’t marry a fellow like that— 
you!” 

But then, Vincent’s motives were in- 
terested. 

His convictions were, however, strong 
enough to make him write that letter to 
Celia, which had disturbed her very much 
more than she meant or wished to be dis- 
turbed. While Red Towers was being 
prepared for her—while she and her aunt 
were beginning to be quite absorbed in the 
consideration of her clothes and all her 
arrangements, shopping in London, shop- 
ping in Paris, plans for the prettiest 
wedding that had ever been seen in Wools- 
borough Cathedral, the Bishop himself, 
perhaps, to perform the ceremony, and Dr. 
Chanter to play magnificently on the 
organ—there came a letter meant to upset 
everything, a lotter which might naturally 
have perished by spontaneous combustion 
on its way through the post; perhaps the 
best thing that could have happened to it. 
But it crossed sea and land in safety, and 
was given into the hands of Miss Celia 
Darrell by the old postman on his white 
pony. 

Celia was quite innocent in this matter. 
She had really gone out for a walk with 
Jack because she was cold, and rather 
cross—she did not know why. She met 
the postman quite accidentally as he rode 
up to the gate with his letter-bag, and, 
with her usual good-nature, she opened the 
gate for him. Then he said : 

“T have got one letter for you, miss. 
Would you be pleased to take it?” 

And then, seeing Vincent's writing and 
the Indian stamp, her first impulse really 
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and truly was to take it in to her aunt. 
But she opened it, and the first words 
were : 

‘*My OWN DEAREST CELIA,—I have 
written to my mother, but have not said a 
word of this to her. She treated me too 
badly in the summer to deserve my con- 
fidence ; therefore, I leave it to you to tell 
her what you please.” 

Having read so far, and glanced farther, 
Celia was conscious of a hot flush about 
her head, and a cold shiver everywhere else. 
This letter certainly was not for the public, 
and she positively must have a little time 
alone, to read it and think over it. 

“ Tear it up and take no notice of it; that 
will be the best way and the least trouble- 
some, It was very wrong of him to write it,” 
said something in Celia. “I shall do no such 
thing,” Celia answered herself. ‘He was 
badly treated, and it is a miserable world.” 

So she escaped into the wood, and found 
her way down into that distant corner, and 
sitting there she read her cousin’s letter 
through and through again. What had 
Paul’s letters ever been to this? Unreason- 
able, dishonourable, selfish, it yet made 
Celia’s eyes shine, and her heart beat fast, 
for a minute or two, as if Vincent himself 
were there, and she had again, for the first 
time, the triumphant feeling of his love for 
her. 

What did ‘he want her to do? First, 
without a moment’s delay, she must break 
off her engagement, which, in any case, was 
too impossibly absurd and unnatural to last 
long: or, if she did not choose to do this, 
she must put off her marriage a few months 
and break it off later. It must be done 
some time : she must understand that her 
marriage was out of the question. ‘‘ You 
shall marry me,” Vincent wrote, “ though 
I fear we must wait three years. I have 
been'promised an appointment in the spring, 
in an unsettled part among the hill tribes, 
where I could not take you. It will last 
three years; after that I shall get something 
better. If you don’t choose to break off this 
thing yourself, give me time, and I will write 
to my father and make such a row that they 
will have to jet you do as you like. And 
that will be as I like, for you know you 
belong to me, and to nobody else in the 
world.” 

So he went on, with stronger language 
than he had ever used to Celia face to face, 
with all the arguments of a spoilt man, 
unable to realise or consider any claims but 
his own, forgetting too the coldness in Celia 
of which he himself had complained, which 





might have made him doubt, at least, 
whether she would care to give up all her 
bright worldly prospects and wait three 
years for him, 

Most men would have hesitated before 
they made such a proposal to a girl who 
had never confessed to anything but a 
cousinly fondness for them, and had never 
shown any wish or intention to break off 
her engagement. To write such a letter 
certainly wanted all Vincent’s self-confi- 
dence, which was large. 

“ Why can’t I be left in peace?” Celia 
sighed over the letter, for it touched her 
enough to make her cross and unhappy. 
“‘T do hate being bothered. I thought he 
had forgotten all about it by this time: I 
am sure I had, nearly. Very nice, dear 
Vincent, to have such a letter from a 
splendid fellow like you! I only wish—— 
well, it’s no use wishing. Things can’t be 
perfect in this world, and I certainly have 
no right to be discontented. Ishould have 
to break Paul’s heart, and I really shouldn’t 
like to do that; and then what an awful 
idea, to wait three years and then to go out 
to India, which I don’t at all care about— 
and he might get an appointment in some 
horrid place, dull or unhealthy. Put off 
my marriage ! No, dear thing, by no means, 
if that is to give you achance, I believe I 
would rather put it on.” 

With all these strictly virtuous reflec- 
tions, Celia ought to have been glad to see 
Paul when he found her in the wood. But 
she felt the irritability that follows on 
being very good, and so was not altogether 
glad to see him, 

In the meanwhile, a very interesting 
talk with Colonel Ward made Mrs. Percival 
almost unconscious of the long delay before 
her two young people came in. As she 
sat in the only comfortable chair in his 
drawing-room, with Di on the hearth-rug 
gazing at her devoutly, the other dogs 
having been turned out for the occasion, a 
cheerful fire crackling, and that same 
golden sunset light, which illumined the 
wood, shining in at the latticed window 
behind her, she began to think that this 
was really rather a pretty old room, and 
might be made something of. It was long 
and low, stretching across one gable of the 
cottage, with a window at each end; the 
dark walls had a few good pictures on 
them, the floor was covered with a hideous 
old drab carpet, and the furniture was 
hopelessly frightful, severe, but not artistic- 
ally so. But on the low mantel-piece, and 
on the top of an oak cupboard against the 
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wall, there were some very rare and beauti- 
ful pieces of Chinese and Indian china, an 
old French clock, at which Mrs. Percival 
gazed with envy, and some lovely orna- 
ments in old French enamel—all quite 
thrown away on the Colonel, she thought. 
A fine Louis Quinze fan, which was lying on 
the mantel-piece, the Colonel presented to 
his guest to screen her from the fire. As 
she played with its mother-o’-pearl sticks, 
and examined its exquisite painting, she 
was still more struck with the inconsistency 
of worldly arrangements ; it seemed more 
than absurd, actually wrong, that such a 
fan as this should belong to Colonel Ward, 
and not to her. Well, it might have been 
hers, many years ago, if she had chosen to 
take its owner with it. But in those 
remote days his uncle had not left him 
that good fortune which, besides his pretty 
things, was so utterly wasted on the poor 
old dear. He was not a miser, certainly : 
but how ridiculous, for a rich man to live 
in the way he did! This train of thought, 
while the Colonel was poking the fire and 
Barty was bringing in the tea-tray, led 
Mrs. Percival on to wonder, as she had 
often wondered before, who would be the 
Colonel's heir. 

“Please don’t wait for them,” she said. 
“Celia may have lost her way and gone 
farther than she intended. The woods are 
really very puzzling. Or, at any rate, we 
must not wonder if they are a little long— 
the last of these happy days together. 
Only this morning Celia was saying to me 
how very good you had been to her, 
Colonel Ward—and indeed I feel it too. 
Oh yes, sugar, please. I never can imagine 
why everybody doesn’t take it. 

‘t Nor can I,” said the Colonel. 

He was not the least anxious about Paul 
and Celia, and looked the picture of happi- 
ness as he waited on his old love. Her 
brown eyes were smiling and shining in 
their sweetest way. She did not look as 
if she missed the Canon, or wanted any- 
thing she had not got. There was a sort 
of pretty tenderness in her manner to her 
old lover, who had remained unmarried all 
his life for her sake. 

“I hope the young people won’t hurry 
themselves for me,” he said. ‘At this 
moment I’m a privileged person. As for 
Miss Darrell, and the pretty things she 
says, it is very kind of her; but I have 
sometimes feared that she must think me 
an interfering old bore.” 

‘Now don't be silly,” said Mrs. Percival 
in her soft sweet voice, smiling at him 





over her tea-cup. ‘One doesn’t expect 
affectation from you. You know perfectly 
well that we could not have got on at all 
without your help. Our dear Paul is of 
no use, and would have driven us a little 
wild with his unpractical ideas, which 
were rather extravagant too.” 

“‘ Well, you are very kind,” repeated the 
Colonel, ‘ Paul is the best fellow in the 
world, but it is true that he is too poetical 
forevery day. Let us be thankful, for his 
sake, that he will have such a wife as Miss 
Darrell.” 

**Call her Celia,” said Mrs. Percival. 
“ She would like it, I’m sure, and so would 
Paul, My dear Colonel, you make me so 
happy. Do you know I was afraid, at 
first, that you did not very much approve 
of Celia? ” 

“Who told you so?” asked the Colonel 
quickly ; he could not think that Paul had 
betrayed him. 

** Nobody, nobody,” said Mrs. Percival ; 
“it was my own idea. But I understood it 
quite well. Of course you thought that 
Paul ought to make a better marriage. So 
he might—in some ways,” 

“The fellow’s guardian, you see—I felt 
responsible 4 

And then Colonel Ward checked himself, 
remembering that his charming friend was 
the wife of the fellow’s other guardian, 
whose condact he had so severely blamed. 
He handed her the cake, poked the fire, 
and then went on: 

“T don’t kaow why I should try to 
deceive you, Mrs. Percival. I thought 
Paul was too young and too boyish to know 
his own mind, and considering that a pro- 
perty like this is hardly so profitable as 
you would expect from its size, and needs 
a good deal of management to make the 
best of it, I thought that when Paul 
married, he had better marry a sensible 
woman with money. And I was barely 
acquainted with your niece, so that——” 

“Tt never struck you that she had even 
one of these qualifications? Well, I don’t 
wonder, I think you were quite right,” 
said Mrs. Percival. ‘“If Paul had belonged 
to me, I should have thought just the 
same.” Then she looked up and laughed. 
“‘T never can remember that Paul is not a 
relation of yours.” 

“That is very natural. I make the 
same mistake myself,” said the Colonel. 
** What is a relation, after all? I never 
had a relation to care for—except my old 
uncle. This boy’s father was as near to me 
as a brother—nearer than some brothers.” 
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“ Of course he will leave him his money. 
What a match for Celia! She is a lucky 
girl!” thought Mrs. Percival. She said, 
after a minute, rather gravely: ‘You 
have certainly taken his father’s place with 
Paul, and I don’t think he ought to marry 
without your approval. Has he got it 
really, now ?” 

“* Now that I have made the happy dis- 
covery that Mrs. Percival’s niece is another 
edition of her aunt,” said the Colonel in 
his stiff way, “I could not wish a better 
fate for my own son if I had one.” 

Mrs. Percival smiled, but a little doubt- 
fally. 

“‘T don’t think there is much likeness ; 
but I do honestly think they are suited to 
each other. Paul is very happy ; we need 
have no fears about him. And as to 
Celia—it is no use fretting over the past, is 
it? ButI only wish that my poor brother- 
in-law had managed his affairs rather 
better, so that she might at least have had 
something of her own. It is a little painful 
for a girl to bring absolutely nothing to 
her husband. Celia would feel it, I know, 
if she had not such perfect confidence in 
Paul. Oh, I can’t tell you what a fortunate 
girl I think her!” | 

Colonel Ward looked very grave. 

“She is fortunate,” he said. ‘ And so 
is Paul,” he added, after a moment. 

There was a slight change in his manner, 
and Mrs. Percival was quite aware of it, She 
did not know however that it was caused by 
the mention of her brother-in-law, whose 
name reminded Colonel Ward of doubts 
and anxieties he had almost forgotten. She 
thought of something else, for which she 
had long felt that they owed the Colonel 
some sort of apology. 

“TI hope you understood our motives,” 
she began ; “ our reason for keeping Celia’s 
engagement quite to ourselves for those 
few first weeks. I hope Paul explained to 
you-—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Colonel, a little 
absently, and this was very strange in him. 
“It was your own affair; you did quite 
right.” 

He was thinking of Captain Darrell and 
his character, and then of the steadfastness 
which was plain to him in Celia, and the 
frank charm of her manner—though, to be 
sure, Ford had said one day how much 
that free way of Miss Darrell’s favoured 
the Captain, and had been terribly snubbed 
for his remark. These things happened 
every day. It would be too hard to make 
a child responsible for her father’s faults. 





It was not for long that he had thought 
of her as Tom Darrell’s daughter. To him 
she must be Mrs. Percival’s niece, Paul 
Romaine’s wife; and these were two 
strong claims to the utmost of his faith 
and friendship. 

“What is he thinking about?” Mrs. 
Percival said to herself, for she saw that 
his mind had strayed far away from her. 

He was pulling his moustache, and 
staring blankly at the fire. After two or 
three minutes he got up, walked across the 
room, and unlocked an oak cupboard on 
the top of which some of his best china 
stood. From this he took out two small 
old leather cases, which he brought to 
Mrs. Percival, and laid on the table close 
beside her. 

“My wedding present for Celia,” he 
said, ‘I want you to do me a great kind- 
ness ; to take them to Hunt and Roskell, 
to be done up and put into new cases. I 
am not likely to be in town myself at 
present. They can send them to you at 
Woolsborough, and you will then add to 
your kindness by giving them to Celia— 
with my love.” 

Mrs. Percival looked up at him, smiling 
with delight. 

‘My dear Colonel,” she said, “I wish 
Celia could have heard you say that. But 
I am not going to be quite so obliging. 
Oh no; Hunt and Roskell must return 
them to you, and then you must give them 
to Celia yourself, when you come to the 
wedding.” 

*“T don’t think I shall be there,” said 
the Colonel quickly. “No; you must 
really do me this favour.” 

As he spoke he opened the cases, and 
Mrs. Percival made an exclamation, though 
perhaps she was not entirely surprised, for 
she knew that Colonel Ward had some 
diamonds. These that he had chosen for 
his present to Celia were his very best ; 
a star and a butterfly, both magnificent ; 
they would have been a splendid present 
for a princess. 

“Oh, my dear Colonel, they are too 
beautiful, too magnificent,” Mrs. Percival 
murmured softly, and there were really 
tears in her eyes. ‘Surely there must be 
somebody—somebody belonging to you— 
who has a claim to these lovely things. 
Celia will not know how to thank you— she 
will have no presents approaching these. 
Really, I don’t think I can let you do it.” 

‘Lady Romaine’s diamonds are better 
than these,” said the Colonel, smiling. 
“She will have them, of course; and I 
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don’t think a lady can have too many of 
such things. What use are they to an old 
fellow like me?” 

“But you ought to leave them to some 
one in your own family.” 

“There is no one. Since I found that 
I should never marry—since Paul was born, 
I have meant them for his wife.” 

He looked down at the table for a minute, 
and so did Mrs, Percival, quite understand- 
ing the gentle hint that these beautiful 
things might been her own. There they 
lay flashing from their satin beds, which 
were yellow with age; but the stones in 
their everlasting youth looked ready to 
begin a new life once more. 

“Don’t tell Miss Darrell, please,” said 
the Colonel. ‘If you will kindly promise 
me that, I will consult you about some 
other plans of mine—in confidence, I 
mean.” 

“ Anything you like to tell me is perfectly 
safe,” said Mrs, Percival earnestly. 

Colonel Ward took up the cases, and 
put them back into his cupboard, saying, 
‘* T will send them to you.” Then, coming 
back to the table, he poured out another 
cup of tea for Mrs, Percival. 

“‘Our young people are behaving very 
badly,” she said. 

“T hope they will let me have ten 
minutes more with you,” the Colonel 
replied gravely. 

He then sat down and began to talk of 
his own affairs. Perhaps the deep sym. 
pathetic interest in Mrs. Percival’s face 
was at first more apparent than real, for at 
that moment the exact amount of his in- 
come and savings did not seem to matter 
to her much. But when a man possessed 
of eighty or ninety thousand pounds begins 
to talk of making his will, his nearest 
friends must feel some amount of interest. 
And very soon Mrs. Percival was bending 
forward in her chair, her hands clasped, 
her eyes shining, her face pale with excite- 
ment, while her old friend ended all that 
he was telling her with these words : 

“T intended, as I say, to make Paul my 
heir, to leave him everything. But in the 
last few weeks I have thought of a better 
plan—at least, I like it better—and a few 
words you said just now make me think 
that you will like it. You have forgotten 
—may I remind you!—you said it was 
painful for a girl to bring nothing to her 
husband. Well, my dear”—the Colonel’s 


clear blue eyes looked very odd as he 
forgot himself in this manner—“ Paul’s wife 
is Paul to me, and I mean to gratify my- 
self by leaving her—I think about seventy 
thousand pounds——” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Mrs. Percival, flash- 
ing scarlet. 

“Why not?” said the Colonel quietly. 

“Tt is too much. Celia doesn’t deserve 
it. She has no claim on you.” 

“It is not a question of claims. 
Neither has Paul any claim ; but he is my 
dear old friend’s son, and Celia belongs 
to you.” 

At that moment the click of the garden 
gate announced Paul and Celia. 

‘Don’t make any difficulty, please,” 
said Colonel Ward, gravely and quickly. 
“Only oblige me by keeping my plans to 
yourself. The thing is not done yet, andI 
do not wish her to know before her 
wedding day.” 

Mrs. Percival had started up from her 
chair, and was standing by the chimney- 
piece. At that moment she could find no 
words, being torn by a conflict of feelings ; 
her eyes were full of tears, and she 
held out her hand to her old lover, who 
stooped and kissed it, just as he had kissed 
Celia’s one day. 

Mrs. Percival laughed at Paul and Celia 
when they came in, and teased them for 
being so long; the Colonel was grave and 
polite as usual. One thought went on 
tormenting Mrs. Percival, while she was 
the life of the little party. 

“ Seventy thousand pounds! My poor 
Vincent! If Celia had that, and he could 
marry her !” 

And the instant answer, “ It is only her 
marrying Paul that gives her a chance of 
it,” was strangely enough of no use what- 
ever in driving that thought away. 

As they were travelling up to town the 
next day, Celia said to Mrs. Percival : 

“T had a letter from Vincent yesterday. 
When you write, will you give my love to 
him, and say I will answer it soon?” 

“ Yesterday !” said Mrs. Percival. 

“Yes. I met the postman on the road. 
I forgot to tell you.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“Vincent? Ob, nothing particular. It 
was a very kind letter.” 

Celia looked out of the window, and her 





aunt did not find it necessary to say any 
more. 
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